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Full-Color Miniatures, Pages 42-43 


From the Encyclopaedia Britannica Collection of Contemporary American Painting 
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OUR SCHOOL Soctal-Studies Activities for Beginners 
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DANY YEARS AGO, LITTLE MILLS 

*.' WERE FOUNDED NEAR CAMS 

OR RAPIDLY MOVING STREAMS BECAUSE | 
WAS THE ONLY ECOWOAG/CAL 

SOURCE OF POWER FOR DRIVING 

MACHINES IN THESE MILLS, REMAINS 

OF THESE FORERUNNERS OF MODERN 

INOUSTRIAL PLANTS CAN STILL BE 

SEEN DOTTED OVER THE COUNTRYSIDE. 
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BELTING SYSTEMS WHICH SOMETIMES PROVED TROUBLESOME... 
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CAME INTO 


GENERAL USE FOR DRIVING MACHINERY -- THROUGH 
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MEANWHILE... THE MODERN AGE OF 
WAS BORN WHEN GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE'S ALTERNATING — BOUT THIS 
CURRENT SYSTEM WAS DEMONSTRATED AT GREAT TIME A 


BARRINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS, 
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IN 1886. YOUNG ENGINEER, 


THE PRINCIPLE 
OF A WEW 
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i. WHICH COULD 
BE RUN BY 
THIS SAME 
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GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE PROMPTLY THIS NEW MOTOR WAS FIRST DEMONSTRATED TO THE 
ENGAGED TESLA TO WORK FOR HIM, PUBLIC AT THE COLUMBIAN EXPOS/TION, IN CHICAGO, 
BY POOLING THEIR RESOURCES, THEY W 1693... 
PERFECTED THE F/RST PRACTICAL ..-AND, ABOVE MR. WESTINGHOUSE, 
ALTERNATING-CURRENT MOTOR ALL, IT'S THE SIMPLEST }) YOUR NEW MOTOR WILL 
FOR DRIVING MACHINERY. : MOTOR EVER BUILT! REVOLUTIONIZE 
INDUSTRY ALL OVER 
THE WORLD. 
( 
i) 
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...AND NOW, ELECTRICITY PROVIDES CLEAN, SWIFTLY 
CONTROLLED, TROUBLE-FREE POWER TO TURN 
THE WHEELS OF INDUSTRY, 7—< , 




















MPODAY...THE WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION, ONE OF THE MANY COMPANIES 
» FOUNDED BY GEORGE WESTINGHOUSE, MAKES HUNDREDS. OF TYPES OF ELECTRIC 
MOTORS FOR THOUSANDS OF USES, THESE INCLUDE ALL SIZES FROM SMALL MOTORS 
USED IN HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES TO MAMMOTH MOTORS THAT DRIVE HURRICANES 
OF AIR IN WIND TUNNELS FOR TESTING AIRPLANES, 








Tune in: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS—Sunday, 2:30 pm, EST, NBC 
TED MALONE—Monday through Friday, 11:45 am, EST, American Network 


Send for this 
FREE BOOK! 


Any boy or girl can build an 
electric motor that really runs 
... by following the simple in- 
structions in “How to Make a 
Toy Electric Motor”. For your 
free copy, for use in your class- 
room, write: School Service 
(1-46), Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Box 1017, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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FOR REPRINTS OF THIS ADVERTISEMENT, USE COUPON ON PAGE 58 
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‘ Now any child may have a personal library of 
: beautiful. beautiful 
| books like these 











Sponsored by The Limited Editions Club 
(world-famous for its beautiful books) 
The Junior Heritage Club 
will make it posible 
for a limited number of boys and girls 


oo PUBLICATIONS for the first year, are de- 
scribed in a handsome illustrated Prospectus 
which you should send for at this time. 

In it you will find Mark Twain’s Tom 
Sawyer and Mark Twain’s Huckleberry Finn, 
both illustrated with oil paintings by Norman 


to acquire a library again — yo —— with — 
. i , ul water-colors by Edward A. Wilson; an 

of the great children’s classics Andersen’s Fairy Tales, in the highly-praised 
2 in beautiful editions at avery low cost new translation by Jean Hersholt with the il- 
. lustrations by Fritz Kredel; and Alice in Won- 
A, derland in one volume together with Through 
-D “ the Looking-Glass, a colorful edition designed 
Hew CAN | instill in my children a real by W. A. Dwiggins and containing the illus- 
love of books?” You have asked yourself that trations by John Tenniel; and those Five 
question many times. Now, The Junior Heri- Christmas Novels by Charles Dickens, which 
OR tage Club proposes a practical answer. include A Christmas Carol and The Cricket 
For they can now acquire regularly, at low on the Hearth, illustrated with water-colors 
cost, a library of the best books ever written by Reginald Birch; and Aesop’s Fables, the text 
for children, illustrated by some of the world’s = written for modern children by Munro Leaf 
; | most noted artists—volumes that all but say, and the illustrations drawn by Robert Lawson, 
“take me down and read me!” those two men who created that aesopian fable 
Of all things in this world, tangible and in- Ferdinand; and others of the great classics, all 

tangible, which you can give to a illustrated by great artists. 








child, the most precious are those #t 
great books which form our cul- 

tural heritage. That boy or girl 

who has not roamed through the 

delicious humors of Wonderland 
with Alice; who has not floated ~ 
down the Mississippi on the raft 
which holds Huck Finn and Tom 
Sawyer; who has not wandered 
across the face of Treasure Island 
with Long John Silver; who has not 
lived for a time in that enchanting 
underwater household with Mr. 





life’s most worthwhile experiences, 
and has missed a lot of fun besides. 

But it is important that a girl or boy should 
own these books in editions which contain 
fine illustrations, which are printed and bound 
with excellent typographic taste, which are 
possessions that a child can profitably grow 
up with. Now, be- 
cause such books do 
not now seem avail- 
able the people who 
have, for nearly 
twenty years, been 
issuing beautiful 
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WHITEWASHING 


THE ney 2 
° . a painting for 
Mole; that boy or girl has missed ‘tom Sawyer 


by NORMAN ROCKWELL 


Because of the cooperative nature 
of this enterprise, the price becomes 
wonderfully low. Although the 
books are illustrated, usually in col- 
or; although they are printed on 
fine papers, and staunchly bound; 
the price for each book, when deliv- 
ered to a member of the Club, will 
be $1.75—a price which is less than 
any parent is now called upon to 
pay for many unimportant, unlovely 
books. 

To each boy or girl who acquires 
a membership in The Junior Her- 
itage Club at this time, a Certificate 
of Membership will be mailed testi- 
fying to the fact that he or she is a Charter 
Member of the Club. The members will be 
sent insignia to wear; they will receive a 
monthly magazine telling them about these 
books, and discussing other children’s books. 


IL. You would like your children to have 
books like these, send for the handsome Pros- 
pectus in which the books and the club plan 
are described. Please fill in and mail the cou- 
pon at the right promptly. 





- books to the mem- ee — ~ o—- = you for let- 
our bers of The Limited ting them know of the unusual opportunity 
— THE WOLF & THE LAMB Editions Club, are which they can now 
““ Sa undertaking the es- — cg apne 7 
ts is tablishment of The ildren. It wou 
Junior HeritageClub. hard to conceive of 
Once each month, a book will be delivered any gift which would 
through the mails to the members of The bring so much pleas- 
Junior Heritage Club. The book will be one ure to child after child 
of those classics which must become part of —or one that might 
. the cultural knowledge of every child, whether , have such lasting in- 
“ that child is eight years old or twelve years om, 0 See fluence. 
— { ald, whether the child is a boy or a girl A Child's Garden of Verses 





at less than the cost of ordinary childrens books ! 








Request for Prospectus 


to THE JUNIOR HERITAGE CLUB 
595 Madison Ave., New York 22 





PLEASE send me at once a copy of 
the descriptive Prospectus of The 
Junior Heritage Club. I understand 
that this involves no obligation on 
my part. 
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Certifying to a good 
dental hygiene record... 





Pupils work hard to qualify for certificate 
included in Ipana’s 5-Way Plan 


A’ SO MANY teachers tell us, Ipana’s 5-Way Plan 
works wonders in simplifying dental hygiene 
lessons—and making them more effective. 

With the help of this easy Plan, children really 
remember their lessons on proper care of the teeth 
and gums. They are eager to show how well they 
can qualify first for the individual certificate and 


then as a group for the giant class certificate. 


Don’t miss the help you can get from the new 
teacher’s pamphlet. You'll find it a rich source of 
material for adding incentive to your dental 
health activity. 

Furthermore, Ipana’s colorful wall chart “Why 
Do Teeth Ache?” makes a lively discussion me- 
dium. It helps children understand more easily 
why teeth decay and teaches them preventive care. 
And you'll enjoy using the larger-than-life-size 





FREE § Send today for Ipana’s 5-Way Plan 
® for a successful Dental Health Pro- 
gram for classroom use, including an amazing 
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1. NEW Teacher’s Pamphlet “Use This 5-Way Plan for 
Dental Health.” 

2. Colored wall chart entitled “Why Do Teeth Ache?” 

3. 8-Point Class Hygiene Record (holds records for 25 
children). 





cardboard model of teeth for easy demonstra- 
tion, Use coupon at the right. 


4. Tooth brushing model— 
larger-than-life-size card- 
board model of a set of 
teeth. For dental care dem 
onstrations. 





Gertilicay, 


DENTAL MEAL Crem vemmeT 





Health Certificates 
for individual award, plus NEW 
Giant Certificate for 100% 
class record. 


5. Dental 















cardboard model of teeth. With it, you can demon- 
strate the proper angle for tooth brushing and 
gum massage—so that even the smallest child can 


follow the correct method at home. 


Take advantage of this free educational service. 


Fill out the coupon and mail today. 





and Massage 


Product of Bristol-Myers 


Educational Dept. NI-46, Bristol-Myers Company, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


IPANA’S NEW 5-WAY PLAN FOR DENTAL CARE—FREE! 
Please send me this Plan which includes: 

New Teacher's Pamphlet Wall Chart 

Model of Teeth Class Hygiene Records 

Dental Certificates 

NAME . = 
NAME OF SCHOOL. - 
SCHOOL ADDRESS 7 — 
a STATE. 


GRADE TAUGHT______ CLASS ENROLLMENT 
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IF THE SCREEN WERE ALSO A MIRROR 


... you could watch students’ 
eyes sparkle, see how their in- 
terest is aroused, when you show 
them projected pictures. They learn 
much faster and better — visually. 


greater brilliance than most 1000 
watt projectors. Complete slide 
protection is assured by an ef- 
ficient cooling system. 


For literature describing the 
Model GK in detail, write Dept. 
D36 today. 


American & Optical 
COMPANY 
Scientific Instrument Division 
Buffalo 11, New York 


With the brilliant, lifelike, color- 
ful pictures projected by the Spencer 
Model GK Delineascope, student 
interest reaches its peak. This 750 
watt instrument for 2"x2" or 
3\4"x4" color slides provides 


/Nanufacturers of the SPENCER cSeieniific Instruments 





Pictures, the world’s gems of art, should have their place in the life of every child 
equally as well as gems of literature. 


Use ‘Ihe Perr Pictures 


Beautiful - 


ONE CENT each for 60 or more. 
TWO CENTS each for 30 or more. 
TEN CENTS each for 6 or more. 


Educational - Inexpensive 


3x 3% 

5% x 8 
10 x 12 
Send 60 cents for a set of 30 beautiful art subjects, 
or 30 for children, each 5% x 8, no two alike. 
MINIATURE COLORED pictures, at One Cent and 
Two Cents each for 60 cents’ worth or more. 
COLORED BIRD PICTURES. 7 x 9. A set of 25 common birds with a brief description of 
each, for 75 cents. Very helpful, in Spring bird study. 
64-page CATALOGUE, with 1600 miniature illustrations in it, for fifteen cents. Send for it TODAY. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, BOX 13, MALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS 


“LASS PINS MEDALS 


Sterling Silver $1.40 $1.30 
Sterling Sliver 
Gold Plated 1.60 «61.40 
Rolled Gold 1.70 1.60 Rolled Gold 1.00 
1-10 Gold Filled 1.80 1.75 Gold Filled 1.10 
ai eves cation 0 SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins 
per cent Federal Tax. FOR FREE CATALOG 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York 7, N.Y. 


Aurora Guido ftent 





cis Each Doz. 
Sterling Sliver 8 .40 
Gold Piated 65 
Rolled Gold a5 
1-10 Gold Filled .90 
Each 
Sterling Silver $ 
Sterling Silver 


80 
R 
Sas Gold Plated 86 


Sterling Sliver 
Sterling Silver 














Depau SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS --- JUNE 24 to JULY 31 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 


UNLVERSITY 


Chicago proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine prof- 
itable study with Chicago's many advantages. (Bulletin upon request.) 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. I, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, lil. 





| (Fully Accredited) 
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THE CHILDREN’S 
CORNER 


This department is devoted to verse writ- 
ten by children. Contributions must be 
submitted by you, as the teacher, with a 
letter stating the conditions under which 
the verse was written. Send only verse 
which you are sure is a pupil’s own 
work, preferably that which has been 
done at school. Verse written by the 
class as a whole is also acceptable. Usé a 
separate sheet for each poem and include 
the pupil’s name and grade, name and 
address of the school, and your name. 
We do not acknowledge or return contri- 
butions to this department, Send verse to: 

The Children’s Corner 

THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


EASTER 


Easter Bunny, come, come. 
Bring some eggs to me, 

For next Sunday is Easter. 
Bring some eggs to me. 


Caroi Gay Le, Ist Grade 
Public School, Lanham, Md. 
Inez U. Winstow, Teacher 


THe Easter SURPRISE 

Hop! Hop! Hop! 
Who can it be? 
A little white Easter bunny, 
See! See! See! 

Pupi_s oF GRADE 1 
Winfield Park School, Linden, N.J. 
Doris Beck, Teacher 


Such verses as these two make good 
reading charts for primary children. 
They are so simple that, after read- 
ing them, many groups will wish to 
create Easter verses of their own. 


ALL Bios TocETHER 


God who loveth all things, 
Folks and flocks and herds, 
Lend an ear to this my prayer 
For all the birds. 
Bless them flying, feeding, resting. 
Keep them well in every weather, 


| Safe and warm in every storm, 
Glad and gay, day by day, 


All birds together! 


Witure Pricce, Jr., 44h Grade 
Wiedeville School, Brenham, Texas 
MaRTHA SCHULTZ, Teacher 


Willie has composed a beautiful 
prayer for the birds, putting it in the 
form of a poem. 


THe Four Freepoms 


Let’s remember the freedoms for 
which we fought 

And every day give them serious 
thought. 

There are freedom of speech and wor- 
ship, to all so dear, 

And freedom from want and fear. 


Long, long ago the Pilgrims came 

In search of freedoms that were the 
same. 

All have shared them since that day. 

Let’s hope they are here to stay. 


Giapys SCHWANKE, 6¢h Grade 
College School, Valley City, N.D. 
EsTHER C. MARTINSON, Teacher 


This poem came from a class which 
has a Civic League to discuss living 
and working in a democratic way. 

(Continued on page 6) 





For National 
Rehabilitation 


Ice Cream is 


2 * 
so Delicious 
it’s hard to believe 








But look what it provides: 


On top of its welcome deliciousness . . . 
beyond its tempting, refreshing taste 
that everyone loves... see what boun- 
teous nourishment every helping of ice 
cream brings: 


Vitamins. Ice Cream is a good source 
of Vitamin A and Riboflavin (Vitamin 
G) and contains other vitamins found 
in milk. 

Minerals. Calcium, necessary for strong 


bones and teeth, is supplied abundantly 


by Ice Cream, 


Proteins, Ice Cream provides high- 
quality proteins . . . those found in milk 
...to promote health and well being. 


No other single food provides IceCream’s 
particular combination of nutritive ele- 
ments. No wonder Ice Cream is playing 
a leading role in national rehabilitation 
and in lifting everyone’s morale. 


NATIONAL 
DAIRY 


Pei, COUNCIL Pir 


NATIONAL 
DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 N. Canal Street . Chicago 6, Illinois 


An educational organization promoting 
national health through a better under- 
standing of dairy foods and their use. 
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As advertised in the Journal of the American Medical Association... 


VV VY 
Salute to Spring... 
























Like the cheerful freshness of a 
Spring morning...like the caress of 
an April breeze... you'll welcome a 
“fresh up” with cool, sparkling 
7-Up! Weary spirits just nat- 
urally awaken as one won- , 
derful, clean-tasting sip of 
this different, clear drink 





follows another. That’s 
why 7-Up is now the steady 
favorite of millions . . . adding 
new boosters day by day. You 
like it...it likes you... 


America’s “fresh up” drink. 












Lhe ingredients of 7-Up are proudly stated on the back of every bottle— 
“contains carbonated water, sugar, citric acid, lithia and soda citrates, 
flavor derived from lemon and lime oils.” 
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THE CHILDREN’S 


CORNER SUMMER SESSIONS 


(Continued from page 4) for ae 


TELLS THe ComINc oF SPRING THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR 
A . ‘ _ . Again, Temple University offers a wide 
AU Ah ul When the buds on the trees begin to selection of graduate and a raduate 
R show courses in its Summer Sessions ing the 
. \ N ‘Cis . ' : regular University facilities available to teach- 
€; And the cold north winds will cease ers, school principals and superintendents. If 
\NT \ N bl you require courses for certification, or if you 
e aN to Diow, are a candidate for a degree, you will find that 


Paa® , 29. . . the Temple Summer Sessions are ideally 
Youll know it’s the coming- of suited to your needs. And apart from its edu- 


Spring! cational advantages, the University—and the 
city of Philadelphia and environs—offer many 


Than ie . . . cultural and recreational opportunities. You'll 
When the birds will again begin to enjoy spending & Summer in Philadelphia, 
sing, fve-Spatees ong to June 29 

~~ .° : . Regular Sessions, July 1 to August 9 
And the bees their hum will ring, Post Sessions, Aug. 12 8 Sept. 20 


Youll know it’s the coming of 


é 


Spring! TEMPLE 
When the flowers awaken from thei 
exch bs rs awaken from their U N lV EF R ~ ITY 











And the earth with joy will be cov- Philadelphia 
ered deep, Write for ~ illustrated booklet which describes 
You'll k 9 h . f the many advanta ages of the Temple Summer 
ou now its the coming o Sessions for 1946. Address Office of the Registrar, 
Spring! Broad & Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 











ARLENE Woyjctrszak, 7th Grade 


eed © Public School 42, Buffalo, N.Y. : . 
maui | Learn all there is to know about “ss - —™ Stimulating 


EtrHEL T. Epwarps, Teacher 


Complete Instructions on Finger Painting — its origin, tech- 
Finger Paint Decoration of niques, and uses—in this brand-new, Here is an unusual verse pattern CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES Dry 
interesting, just-published booklet! worth a little study. The last line kno\ 
TRAYS 


FINGER.-TIP of each stanza repeats the title like | (285 that tench and bold student interest, usable ig! 
BOXES ER - | MAGIC a refrain, ideas for Primary, Intermediate and Upper Grades. to ' 

; Pictures and text give complete Junior ARTS & ACTIVITIES Ame 
BOOK-ENDS & 














> i ; 7 . .. the monthly magazine of helpful ideas for miss 
explanations of finger, hand, an arm Aprm WEATHER more resultful sone ching. Over 20 full eae illus- on tl 
BASKETS technique—strokes, patterns, designs ’ trations of projects each month! Don’t grope for J‘ 
— panels, backgrounds, fine details The sun was warm and the wind was ideas—just use JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES. idea 
PANELS smart, decorative craft projects a-chill— 5 MONTH TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION $1.50 J grov 
“ , ‘ = —_ ° ° . Starting Current Issue 
SCREENS Yours by —_— mail for only 25c. You know how “ is with an April day. $3.00 per year. Canadian subscription, 25¢ additional plac 
| Send to ay When the sun is out and the wind is postage. oreign subscription, 50c additional postage: the 
—* ane still, Send for Bulletin 14 containing fre« 
FREE : social studies material 


You're one mo I 1¢ month 
Milton Bradley Company, Springfield (2 ) Mass. py Fac month on to the month | | ee ARTS & ACTIVITIES 


New York: 200 Fifth Ave. © Chicago: 811 So. Wabash Ave. | But if you so much as dare to speak, | #16 N- Clark St, Dept. 59, Chicago 40, It. 


A cloud comes over the sunlit arch, 


















































































: a A wind comes off the frozen peak, MAKE 
~ fo = “Education ‘ ‘ 
fy eneusentieass And you're one month back, in the 
4 enriches the present. : > . 
AT Ry cnstshen to pe middle of March. THIS WAY 
= WriwiaM Brers, 8th Grade ; ; aad 
. . ust show your friends your " 
Little Valley School, Dover, Minn. comune haga fewer Vin 
GRETCHEN GREEN, Teacher Greeting cards and take their as | 
MINNESOTA SUMMER SESSION ee J ; orders. The profits pile up... ma: 
William’s poem describes well the WoeReneny. oe Ori 
~ 70 “Nec : ’ unusual values — fine origin lesigns. i 
changeable ness of an April day i Assortment includes cards for Birthdays, Anniver- hor 
saries, “Get-Well” all occasions. Soconvenient, folks 
buy a year’s supply at a time. You make big cash Am 
, profits— up to 100% —on every order, Also Personal Vin 
Arsor Day Stationery. A great way to of f 
: . . . xtra things you 
In addition to more than 800 subjects A beautiful tree is a thrill to behold. ae am ‘Send 50e pea 
of study covering all fields of education It stands so tall, so sturdy and bold. | TODAY for Sample Assort- ase 
and scientific interest, special emphasis When the leaves are laden with rain TRIENDSHIP 
is being placed on American Studics and and the dew, STUDIOS 
Institutions and their relation to educa- It glistens like silver when the sun 148 Adams St., Elmira,N.Y. 
tional needs. A teaching staff of 700 breaks through. 
persons including cducators of national In winter its branches are barren “ . L P FOR BUSY 
and international reputation—plus the and bare, TEACHERS 
splendid facilities of great librarics and But a coat of snow it is proud to Save time, worry and library hours. os 
laborstorier—olfer oustanding oppor: wea, se acegere seecrein, for pow —atee 
tunity for both graduate and under- Its burden is light, it has had a good Theses . . . Manuscripts . . . Research 
graduate study. There will be special rest, Bibliographies . . . Reviews 
courses and workshops for teachers in It sleeps through the winter and wakes TORR = «3 Ns s - —— Di 
‘ nof 4 * (oe Charts . . . Outlines th 
primary, secondary, and higher educa- with zest. and many others, neosnl by profession: . } 
: : . ls of long r Our service wi SDI 
tion. Counseling facilities for returning It has many friends, this beautiful po Ay By agi. camer ote a- a 
te i tional and social position. Rates as low 
vetcrans, thing, x : as $1.00; write today outlining your needs. pr 
Siet tn saghtvation, Monday and Tesla, It knows many songs the robins sing, VERA GREGORY yaa 
June 17 and 18. Second term registration And dances too with the gentle 3015 N.W. 12th Street, Oklahoma City 7, Okla. ef 
Monday, July 29. Write now for complete breeze. sp 
bulletin. Director of Summer Session, Ah, yes! I love the beautiful trees. caused by — ol 
772 Administration Building. 
S Rosemary Sasste, 8¢ Grade ac 


ang . 8) \ iS PAY | Public School 124, Queens, South 
N lV ERSI | Y Ot M ' ‘ Ozone Park, N.Y. 
Sean eint Evrzasetu E. Zumz, Teacher 
7 , r . jets the nerves, 
76th Year of Servlet Rosemary’s long, stately lines are A ann OVER 
, a well adapted to the sturdy tree she Invitations - Announcements 


. oe ° 0.00 
describes. Writing tree poems for Wedding” ims, = 











Including envelopes. 


Arbor Day develops interest in trees 100 Imitation Engraved $5.00 
y / Write for Samples _ 100 Visiting Cards 1” { 
and a fondness for them. N. Ott Engraving Co., 1044 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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Drying is the earliest 
known method of preserv- 
ing fruits. Among the first 
to use this method in 
America were the Spanish 
mission fathers who settled 
on the Pacific coast. In this 
ideal climate, fruit was 
grown and dried on trays 
placed in clearings among 
the orchards. 


2. 


Vinegar also has been used 
as a fruit preservative for 
many centuries. In the 
Orient it was made from 
honey and palm juices; in 
America, from apple cider. 
Vinegar changes the flavor 
of fruits, but pickled pears, 
peaches, and crab apples 
are very popular. 


3. 


During the 16th century, 
the English used many 
Spices such as cinnamon, 
cloves, and ginger to help 
preserve their fruits. How- 
ever, spices alone had little 
effect in retarding food 
Spoilage. They were em- 
ployed mainly in order to 
add flavor. 
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4. 


It was not until grand- 
mother’s day that sugar 
became cheap enough for 
use as a fruit preservative. 
It enabled her to keep jams 
and marmalades, as well 
as the whole fruits which 
were placed in sweet solu- 
tions and were delicious in 
flavor. Candied fruits have: 
an extra sugar coating. 


5. 


A momentous forward step 
in preserving fruits and 
other foods was made in 
1810 by Monsieur Appert, 
a French confectioner. He 
found that food would 
keep, if boiled in an air- 
tight container, until the 
container was opened. His 
discovery paved the way 
for modern canning 
methods. 


6. 


In 1840, fruit was canned 
in earliest factories origi- 
nally established on the 
Atlantic coast for purposes 
of canning fish. By canning 
fruit in some seasons and 
fish in others, factories 
were kept busy all year. 
Cans were made by hand 
and sealed by tinsmiths. 


7, 


Today, fruits and fruit 
juices are but a few of the 
many kinds of food which 
the modern can puts with- 
in everyone’s reach, with 
nutritive and flavor values 
retained to a high degree 
—particularly Vitamin C. 
And the single largest 
maker of cans for food is 
the American Can Com- 
pany. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FIBRE AND METAL CONTAINERS 
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HE UNIVERSITY OF 
located in the foothills 
of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, 
in sight of perpetual snow, has a su- 
perior environment for summer study, 
with unsurpassed climate and recrea- 


COLORADO, 


tional advantages. Organized hikes, 
week-end outings, visits to glaciers, 
excursions to the Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park, and mountain climbing 


Cwo Five-Week Terms... 
June I7 to oy pareve é a2 to ote 23 


(Rooms will be 


cone tow houses and apartments availab either te ) 


Graduate and scaneanadiiaile courses 
in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Busi 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Educa- 
tion, Engineering, English and 
Speech, Geography and Geology, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, 
Latin, Library Science, Law, Mathe 
matics, Modern Languages, Music, 
Nursing, Pharmacy, Philosophy, Phys- 
ical Education, Physics, Political Sci- 
ence, Psychology, and Sociology 
Special features include: Field courses 
in Biology and Geology at Science 
Lodge, the Mountain Laboratory; 
Conferences, Workshops, Plays, Or- 
gan Recitals, and Concerts 


UNIVERSITY 
of 
COLORADO 


Boulder, Colorado 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. T) 
Please send complete informau 


—-Summer Quarter Bulletin 
Field Courses in Geology and Biology 


on and bulletins checked. 


Name 
St. and No. 
City and State 


Early Application for Admission is Advised 








PAN AMERICANISM PLAYS 


By SAMUEL S. ULLMAN, author of 
“Plays Of America’s Achievements,” etc. 
|. THE YOUTH, BOLIVAR 

AWAKE, O CONTINENT (Miranda) 

THAT AMERICA MAY TRIUMPH (San Martin) 
- MEXICO FOR MEXICANS (Pather Hidalgo) 

FREEDOM RETREATS (O'Higgins of Chile) 

A DEMOCRATIC EMPEROR (Pedro LI of Brazil) 
7. YOUNG POET OF FREEDOM (Marti of Cuba) 
8. A CRUISE OF THE AMERICAS 

(a. COLUMBUS REVISITS AMERICA 
* tbh. PATRIOTS OF THE AMERICAS 

(a OH, GEOGRAPHY! 

* ib. XMASTIME IN NO. AND SO. AMERICA 
35¢ each — Any 3 for $1.00, minimum order. 
(If sending check, add 10c for bank charge) 
PAN AMERICAN DRAMATIC PRESS, Dept. N, 
P.O. Box 27, Highbridge Station, New York 52, N.Y 














FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


The RED CAP and GOWN 
is adding dignity to 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
name of school and approxi- 
mate number of caps and gowns 
required. DEPT. Th. 
THE C. E. WARD Co. 
New London, Ohio 


Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 
f Eighth Grade Commencement 





We also furnish caps and gowns for High Schools and Colleges 
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LET’S LAUGH 


The bright remarks that children make 
are a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and, if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. All items should 
be typed or written in ink. Be sure to 
sign your own first name. Address: 
Tue Instructor, Left’s Laugh Depart- 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. Contributions 
for this column cannot be acknowledged 
nor can they be returned if we are un- 
able to use them. 


While playing store with several 
children, my little son, who was the 
shopkeeper, was asked, “Are the ap- 
ples for cooking or eating?” He re- 
plied, “They are for both. First you 
cook them; then you eat them!” 

Monty Mappocks 


Jackson Heights, New York 


Baby Mickey, petting the family 
cat for the first time, noticed her 
purring. He rushed out to his moth- 
er in the kitchen and said, “Kitty ate 
the tick-tock.” 

PAULINE MILHOLLIN 
Moorepark, Michigan 


Barbara June was at the airport 
where her father, a pilot, was about 
to take off in a plane. She watched 
the usual procedure and suddenly 
said, “They can’t start yet because 
they didn’t say ‘thumbtacks.’ ” 

Besste PEARSALL 
Council Bluffs, Iowa 


Sue was reporting with interest 
about having been weighed at school. 
“And what did you weigh?” i 

quired her mother. 
“Nothing,” said Sue. “The teacher 
said I was four pounds underweight.” 
Luta WALKER 
Santa Ana, California 


Stevie, my three-year-old nephew, 
Was staying with us one day. He 
wanted me to play the phonograph. 
After listening to several records, he 
said, “All right, I’ve heard enough 
stories now.” 

GERALDINE BARGER 
Culbertson, Nebraska 


As we were walking home before 
supper, four-year-old Gretchen very 
seriously looked up at the sky and 
remarked, “Mother, they have the 
lights on in the moon already.” 

INGEBORG PEARSON 
Detroit, Michigan 


Three-year-old Gayle was watch- 
ing Mother at work in the kitchen 
and happened to notice her diamond 
ring. “Mother,” she asked, “when 
am I going to get a ring with a light 
on it?” 

IRENE GREUZ 
Artas, South Dakota 


Seven-year-old Jerry remarked at 
the supper table that his class at 
school was to have a clean-up contest. 

“A clean-up contest!” exclaimed 
his mother. “And you came to the 
table with those hands!” 

“I know they are dirty, Mother,” 
Jerry admitted, examining his grimy 
fists, “but the contest doesn’t start 
until next week.” 

Lucite Lacey 
Jacksonville, Illinois 








THIS ONE MATERIAL 
purGEsSs Aimde-Sheck 


PROVIDES FASCINATING PROJECTS FOR 
EVERY AGE GROUP 
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Handi-Sheet is a special type of celiulose paper 
board, tough and stiff, yet pliable enough for 
forming, construction, and tooling techniques. 
Easily cut, incised, embossed, colored, woven, 
laced or glued together. Tools like leather. 





Hundreds of articles can be made with Handi- 
Sheet: 





Book Covers Flowers 

Blotter Holders Costume Jewelry 
Greeting Cards Trays 

Box Covers Toys 


Baskets 
Tapped-Out Pictures 
Railroad Cars 


Place Mats 
Model Houses 
Furniture, Etc., Etc. 








Handi-Sheet comes in a variety of colors: Green, 
Deep Yellow, Brown, Ivory, Blue, Yellow, Rose. 
Send 10 cts. today for illustrated book covered 
with the material itself and giving complete in- 
formation and instructions on a great 
variety of projects. Or, order from your 
Handicraft or School Supply dealer. 


APN ‘ ; 
~—s~ BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY ~~ 
HANDICRAFT DIVISION | 
/\ 182 N. Wabash Ave. + Chicago 1, Ill. 
Branches in Milwaukee, Wis., and Jacksonville, Fla 
| TRPTPP Lieu 


APPLICATION $1.00 
|25 PHOTOS l 









































A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 









On Genuine Moentone. Nationally 
Colleges, \] Known, Superior Quality. ~ rfect cop- 
1 ies, applic ation size 2'.x3'. guaran- 
AL R F RT Secondary and j teed. Send good photo or ‘snapshot. 
Elementary | Original returned unharmed. Prompt 
TEAC 7 ERS | prewar service. Established, 1808 
Schools. Good MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 


868 Moen Bidg., LaCrosse, Wis. 


EDUCATION SERVICE BUREAU 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 





candidates in 
demand. Send 


for information 


AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED i885 





H Offic We cooperate with a selected group of teachers 

E at be k » Ried. Member who are worthy of better teaching or adminis- 

25 Eas yy N.A.T.A. trative positions, Last year we recommended 
4 ye 3 teachers in forty-two different states. 





A good year to secure promotion. 


BYRON COSBY and C. D. MITCHELL 


We find teachers and others in any type of 
educational work are giving thought to where 
and in what field they can render the greatest 
service. Excellent opportunities are avail- 
able for all who are qualified Our service !s 


nation-wide. (Member N.A.T.A.) 


ALASKA and THE WEST 


Imperative teacher needs continue in all departments. 
Enroll at once for unusual opportunities throughout 
the entire West and Alaska. Free Life Membership. 


1000’S OF TEACHERS NEEDED 
West including Arizona, Calif., Nevada, Oregon, Wash. 
Grades $1800—$2500. High School $2000- $3000 
Free Enrollment. WM. RUFFER, Pbh.D., Mer. 
Member NATA. Largest Agency in the West. 


ponding Agencies : 
553Fifth Ave., New York City, Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 














TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY 
Missoula, Mont. 
Member N. A.T. A. 


31 years superior placement service 











a 


Rot CAY MT TEAC CHERS 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NarT Bann BLOG Denver. COLO 











CLARK - BREWE 


CHICAGO 4, Lyon & Healy Building, 
Teachers Wanted 


KANSAS CITY,Mo. 
N. Y. Life Bldg. 


ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates 
Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions. 
mber of N. A. T. 








Grade 





We recommend for officially reported vacancies only. Member National Ass’n of Teachers Agencies 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
332 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Traveling Representative Specialize in New York State 
and as Aa as $2,550! Write us. 


’ HUGHES ember, National Association of Teachers Agencies 
PAUL YATES om petites. imei S ny 


Established 1906 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, 8eu'er, Colo. 


The greatest teacher placement bureau in the 
West. 


. 7 ~ We work the West fully. We will make 50 application pic- 
tures from original for $1.50 if you mention The Instructor. Send stamp for free enrollment. Once a member always a member 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Teachers urgently needed for positions in 


434 Medical Arts Bidg., Seattle 1, Washington. Alaska and the Northwest. Excellent salaries. 


YARN SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
Knitting Worsteds, Heathers, Baby 
Yarns, Knitting Floss, other selec- 


= = 100 per cent Virgin Wool. 
CIRCLE YARN CO., 2334-H St., Phita. 32, Pa. 


Established 1874 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 
Teachers iycriase your sat. ARY! Grade teachers we placed 


this year are receiving a salar on the average, of $2.08 
Agency % 

















WILD FLOWER SLIDE FILMS of the Northeastern States, 
(uncolored). Early Spring Flowers; Late Te Spee a 
Summer Flowers. 26 single frames per film with manus 
$2.00 per film. Other areas in Bovarstice- Wild Flower reser: 
vation Society, 3740 Oliver St., Washington 15, 
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Easter was approaching. While we 
were discussing it in the first grade, 
one little girl informed us: “Last year 
my mother thought that I thought 
the Easter Rabbit brought the eggs, 
and I just let her think so.” 

BertHA Mar WILLIAMS 
Fort Lupton, Colorado 


Someone gave David an empty tur- 
tle shell, which fascinated him very 
much. He was told that it was the 
turtle’s house. After a while he came 
to his mother and asked, “If I find a 
turtle that hasn’t any shell, can I give 
this one to him?” 

HELEN YERKES 
Hatboro, Pennsylvania 


While carrying on a conversation, 
I carelessly picked up a newspaper and 
was holding it upside down. 
Dale, aged four, thinking I was try- 
ing to read, cried excitedly, “Look! 
You have it inside outwards.” 
MayME FRENCH 
Wanette, Oklahoma 


Donna was visiting her aunt. 
While she was sitting in the swing 
alone, Georgie, a little neighbor, came 
into the yard. This is the introduc- 
tion which I overheard. 

Donna: My name is Donna and I 
am four and a half years old. How 
old are you? 

Georgie: I am _ five. 
halves about me. 

SisTER PAscaAL 
Winona, Minnesota 


There’s no 


In music class the beginning pitch 
for a song was given, but someone re- 
sponded with a note that was too 
high. Suspecting Reid, I said, “Reid, 
haven’t you too high a pitch?” 

“But, Miss Hertell,” he protested, 
“I haven’t pitched yet.” 

LorraAINE HERTELI 
Gillett, Wisconsin 


One day Mother was baking a pie. 
Five-year-old Shirley stood close by 
watching every move she made. As 
the pie crust was being rolled out, 
Mother said, “Oh, I do believe that I 
got this crust too short.” 

Shirley thought a minute and then 
she said, “Why, Mother, it looks to 
me as if it is long enough to fit in the 
pie pan.” 

JEANNE BUERKETT 
Pleasant Plains, Illinois 


After a film lesson on various an- 
imals, during which attention was 
called to each one’s protective cover- 
ing of hair, fur, feathers, and so on, 
the teacher explained that the arma- 
dillo is protected by a covering of 
bony plates. 

In the review lesson when Bobby 
Was questioned about the armadillo, 
he replied, “The armadillo is covered 
with little dishes.” 

Marre KuGLer 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


I had worked hard, trying to get 
my eighth-graders to appreciate the 
beauty of Bryant’s “To a Waterfowl.” 
Imagine my consternation some weeks 
later when one pupil gave this as a 
quotation from the poem: “With- 
ered mist falling due—” 

ZELLA CALLOWAY 
Aztec, New Mexico 


Little | 





| 





Three-year-old Evelyn asked her 
mother to let her visit a neighbor. 
Her mother told her she might go and 
stay an hour, and wrote the neighbor 
a note to that effect. 

When it was time for the child to 
leave, the neighbor said, “Your hour 
is up.” 

Evelyn replied, “I can stay two 
hours. Mother told you I could stay 
one hour and she told me I could 
stay one, so that makes two.” 

Etna CONNOLLY 
Whitney, Texas 





After listening to three biograph- 
ical sketches of poets, the teacher ad- 
vised using sixth-grade language. not 
that of the encyclopedia. 

Barbara recited next. “Christina 
Rossetti,” she began, “was a gifted 
child.” She turned to the teacher. 
“Do you know gifted?” she inquired. 
The teacher nodded pleasantly and 
said, “Tell the class.” Whereupon, 
without a touch of self-consciousness, 
Barbara replied, “They know.” 

M. DorotHy WoopruFF 
Maplewood, New Jersey 





One day, while on duty in a large 
outdoor playground, I noticed that 
some of the little children were racing 
quite wildly and seemed rather ex- 
hausted. I walked over to a weary 
little fellow and told him he had 
better stop running as he looked very 
tired. 

He gianced up at me and said, “Oh, 
I might look tired, but I am only 
tired on the top and very peppy un- 
derneath.” 

JENNIE MEWHINNEY 
College Point, N.Y. 








1. ATTRACTIVE 
2. CONTINUOUS 
3. EXTENSIVE 

4. VOLUNTARY 


~ The Book of Knowledge makes learning 
ATTRACTIVE 


By being so artfully readable, it conceals 


the task in learning. 


2. The Book of Knowledge makes learning 4 
CONTINUOUS ° 


By stimulating further reading and study, 
it murtures teacher and text im planted 


knowled ge. 








EDGE 
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3. The Book of Knowledge makes learning 


EXTENSIVE 


By inter-related experience units, it widens 


areas of learning. 
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THE GROLIER SOCIETY Inc. °° acuet®” 


2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK, 19, N. Y. 


Please send me without obligation your new circu- 
lar entitled “Teaching As a Career.” 


The Book of Knowledge makes learning 
VOLUNTARY 


By “taking over” while the teacher is 
otherwise engaged, it reduces assignment 


pencesipboneasocnebinhalinnd BABB vorrccerterecennncenminoenia 
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SUIIBIER, § SCHOOL 





Graduate and Undergraduate Courses in 
Agriculture, Art, Botany, Chemistry, Commerce, 
Economics, Engineering (Civil, Electrical, Me- 
chanical), Education (Elementary, Secondary, 
Administration, Vocational, Industrial Arts, 
Audio-Visual), English, Geology, History, Home 
Economics, International Affairs, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages, Music, Physics, Pre-medic, 
Political Science, Psychology, Sociology, Zoology. 
FEATURES—Pacific Affairs Institute, Science Camp, 
Elementary Education and Child Development Workshop, 


Workshop in Recreational Leadership and Camping, also 
Workshops in Dramatics, Band, Journalism, and Art. 


CONCERTS—PLA YS—LECTURES—CONFERENCES 


Mountain Tours, including the Tetons, and Yellowstone 
National Park, Wild Game Steak Fries, Cheyenne Frontier 
Days, Trips to Real Ranches, Horseback Riding and Fishing 


WYOMiN 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 
Director Summer Session (Dept. N} 





Please send complete information 
regarding the Summer Session. 


Name 


St. and No. .. a _ 


City and State 


Special Interest 





Make your Vacation your Education! 
at the 


aanemy f 
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«++ TESTS 
for Classroom Use 


Order your standardized educational 
and mental tests from this depository. 
Save time and transportation costs. 


ROK 


Test publications of leading publish- 
ers carried in stock. 


yok OK 
Write for new catalogue. 
tok Oe 
Bureau of Educational Research and Service 
Extension Division, University of lowa 
lowa City, lowa 
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PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Primary @ Kindergarten e Nursery School 


SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
10 weeks — Gweeks — 4 weeks — 
ipproved for training under “GJ. Bill of Rights” 


WRITE FOR SUMMER BULLETIN 


410 5S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 5, IIL 


2 weeks 





High School Course 


,3t Home 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


spoldiy on your time and abilities permit 
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HOW TO USE THE HANDWORK 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 


Page CHILDREN like to draw pic- 

13 tures with people in them. The 
wise teacher will help her pupils draw 
simple figures of girls and boys. If 
first-graders draw children in the 
positions shown in this poster they 
can draw circles for heads and not 
attempt any features. Often second- 
graders try to do features and suc- 
ceed well enough to please themselves. 
Third-graders can suggest features 
by making them very small. 

Trees help to fill a composition if 
made large like the one on this page. 
If black is used for the trunk, a rath- 
er dark green in the foliage helps the 
composition, especially if the grass is 
lighter green. 


Page 
37 


THE author has made an im- 
portant point about children’s 
taking their work home. Many par- 
ents like to see what their children 
have done in school, but some are 
indifferent. The teacher must have 
many displays of children’s work in 
school to make up for the lack of in- 
terest some children face at home. 

We like to have children take home 
some of their art work, and have had 
them carry small designs and sketches 
in large tan envelopes. In the mod- 
ern school, of course, most paintings 
are too large to be put in brief cases 
or envelopes. 

Any envelope or folio for work of- 
fers a new reason for planning a dec- 
orative design. 


Page WORKING with gingham and 
38 felt will please children because 
they like different mediums. Later 
at home some children will make 
gingham animals to sew on bibs for 
small children or to sew on curtains. 
These pictures will help children 
who are modeling in clay. They can 
be taught that the artist who works 
in clay has to pay attention to his 
medium, in this case modeling the 
object very solid. When modeling 
the feet of a duck, place them on a 
clay standard and make them a little 
heavier. The bill must not be thin. 


Page 


3g° THE potted plants shown here 


suggest other ways of develop- 
ing the art problem. Potted daffo- 
dils or hyacinths may be substituted. 
Instead of a flowerpot, a vase of any 
shape or color can be used. 

Using white chalk on colored paper 
is good for Easter pictures. Some 
children may wish to draw a flower- 
pot or vase of flowers with such vari- 
ations as these. 

1. A figured tablecloth under the 
flowerpot. 

2. A dainty figure in the wallpaper 
behind the flowers. 

3. Plants in a florist’s shop. 


Page ONE of the most important 

rules to follow in helping chil- 
dren to draw is this. Draw people 
and objects in a crude way, some- 
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what the way the children draw. 
Draw them a little better, of course, 
than the majority can draw them. If 
there is a talented child in the room, 
take him aside some day and say to 
him, “You go ahead and draw things 
as carefully as you know how, but I 
am drawing them an easier way when 
I draw on the blackboard because I 
am trying to help all of the children.” 

It saves time if the teacher has on 
the paint table many kinds of paint 
so that the children do not need to 
mix the colors. If a child wants very 
much to mix a certain color he should 
be permitted to do so. The teacher 
needs to watch any mixer of paint. 
He should not be permitted to play 
or waste time or spoil paint for other 


children. 


—_ CHILDREN in upper grades 
and many even in primary 
grades can learn structural design by 
painting on real eggs. To make the 
design structural it should follow the 
contour of the egg. Zigzag lines, 
little flowers, crisscrosses, and dots 
may be applied in an allover pattern. 

After the children have painted on 
the real eggs, if they wish to design 
some on paper before painting more 
eggs, they will have the idea of mak- 
ing the lines go around so that the 
design does not look flat. 

We tried structural design on clay 
candlesticks, making the design go 
around the object rather than up and 
down. 


Page AS PRINTED on this page in 
a4 ° 
two colors, the flowers furnish 

valuable illustrative material to help 
children paint floral designs. Follow- 
ing are some points to call to their 
attention. 

1. Notice the shapes of flowers and 
their centers. 

2. Notice the shapes of leaves and 
the way they are arranged. 

3. Veins in the leaves are not col- 
ored, but are left white. 

4. Light pink flowers are outlined 
with a darker shade of pink. 

5. Some stems stand up straight 
and others are curved. 


Page IT IS easier for a child to make 

a good design if it has to fit 
into a required shape. After the chil- 
dren have made plates like these, it 
would be interesting for them to 
study designs on real delft-blue plates, 
if available, and then do the problem 
all over. In the first attempt they 
would learn how to fill a circle using 
a limited color scheme. The study of 
the real Holland plates would show 
them a way to make the plates in a 
Holland style. Then the third step 
would result in original plates that 
had a Dutch look. 

A huge plate ten feet in diameter 
could be painted to use as a back- 
ground for little Dutch dances or a 
Dutch play written by the children. 











BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 
dustrials - Old M 


The finest and only av- 
thentic collection. Makes 
school work easier for 
teachers, more fascinating 
for pupils. 1500 subjects, 
$74 actual photographs in 
natural colors, 7x9 inches, 
of birds, flowers, animals. 
Special selection of 30 bird 
pictures $1.00. Progres- 
sive views 6x8 inches of 
leading American indus- 
tries, Copper, Coal, Lum- 
ber, Rubber, Cotton, etc. 
Send for Catalog with Prices 


COLOR BOOK OF BIRDS—s's x 11 in. book of 
beautiful bird subjects in natural colors, with outlines of 
each for coloring. Special price, 25c each. 5 for $1.00. 


COLOR CHART—Visual education for all ages. 278 
natural color subjects. 40 pictorial pages, 24 x 36 inches, 
of Birds, Animals, Fish, Plants, Flowers, Fruits, Minerals, 
Shells, ete. With metal stand, $40.00. Substantial reduc- 
tion to schools and libraries. Write for illustrated folder. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO., 976 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, IIl- 


Flowers - Animals - Trees - | 











How to put 


L4 ar {Latitude Charts 
le ane 
to work for foe a4 yo 


If you are a teacher of geography, history, or the 
social studies you will want to send for this new 
folder which tells how to use the Life G Latitude 
Chart of ASIA to take your class on an imaginary 
“trip thru india’. The folder also tells how other 
Life and Latitude Charts may be used to take your 
pupils on other realistic, though imaginary, trips 
through the countries of North and South America, 
Europe, Africa, and Australia as well as the United 
States. Be sure to address Dept. 1-46. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
Publishers Chicago Heights, Illinois 


a 
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Complete Conservatory Home 

rs Piano, Harmony, History 
Study Cou es of Music, Adv: inced Com- 
position, Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cor- 
net, Trumpet, Guitar, Mandolin, Accordion, Saxo- 
phone, Clarinet, Dance Band Arranging, Ear Train- 
ing and Sight Singing, Choral Conducting. Low 
Cost. Check courses which interest you. Ask for 
eK lessons and catalog. All courses lead- 
ng to Degree of Bachelor of Music available. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSER RVATORY 
Dept. U351, 765 Oakwood Bivd., Chicago 15 


PLAY 


Patriotic, 




















sees | Staged. 
Few Costumes: 
Holiday, all occasions. 
Described in beautiful FREE 
eatalog. Have it in your desk 
for reference. Write for it today. 
THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING 
Dept. N, 





co. 
59 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago, II. 





“Sam’s First Reader”—aAn illustrated 
phonetic alphabet correlated with storiesand poetry. 


“I Am Sam”—aA phonetic workbook. 
“Sam Makes Stories Come Alive” 


Readers through elementary grades. 


If this phonetic reading system is introduced in the Kinder- 
garten the child ia well prepared to enter Fourth Grade 
upon completion of the 3rd year of his school life 


Marie A. Scully, Scully School, Concord, New Hampshire 
Send For 40-Page Booklet 
“YOUR CHILD STEETH 


Shows how 








lets, ters, plays, charts, 
Taded reating and color 


Dental Association 
pt.8-4, 212  E. Superior St. 
Chicago 11, Ulinois 


; jot Thorough Preparation for Teaching 
Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school and child 
care centers. Chiliren's demonstration school and obser 
vation center. Located on Chicago’s lovely North Shore, 
nearlake. Beginning classes as well as specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Summer 
term: Junel4. Fall term: Sept. 16. Write for catalog. 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Box 614D, EVANSTON, ILL. 
Weddi 
e ing Engraved Visiting Cards 

Send for samples 


E. E. HARVEY, 453 1S Avenue, Philadelphia 20, Pa. 








Invitations — Announcements 
Engraved Informals 
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RIGHT for YOU 


right for your 


students 





yQ oe 


Sana 


The Right Point 
for the way you write 


Esterbrook is the right pen for 
your penmanship classes because 
it’s the only pen offering a choice 
of 33 different, renewable points. 
That means a pen perfectly 
adapted to each individual—a 
pen with the right point for your 
personal requirements and for 
the different needs of your 
students too. 







THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 
or The Brown Brothers, Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada 


NUMBERED 
POINTS 


Gsterbrook 


RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 











TO OUR 
CONTRIBUTORS 


Tue Instructor has always been 
a friend to whom a teacher could go 
for help and advice and with whom 
she could share her teaching experi- 
ences. Many teachers, upon complet- 
ing a successful piece of work’ in the 
classroom, submit a description of it 
to THe Instructor. Perhaps you 
hesitate because you don’t know just 
how to go about it. Here are some 
points to keep in mind. 


How To SusmiT MATERIAL 
To THe INsTRUCTOR 


A manuscript should be typewrit- 
ten double-spaced on plain white pa- 
per, $44” x 11”, on one side only. 
A carbon copy of each manuscript 
should be retained by the author. 

Put your name and address on the 
first page. (A woman should indi- 
cate whether she is Miss or Mrs., and 
use her own given name.) State 
your teaching position, including the 
grade or subject you teach, and the 
name and location of the school. 
Add the number of words in your 
manuscript if it is an article, a unit, 
a story, or a play. 

If you used research material in 
preparing your manuscript, give the 
exact sources of your information. 

If you have photographs, or sam- 
ples of work done by the pupils, send 
them with your manuscript, protect- 
ed by stiff cardboard. Put your name 
and address on the back of each item. 

Submit all seasonal manuscripts at 
least five months in advance of the 
month for which the material is suit- 
able (by April first for the September 
issue, for example). 

Address your contribution to THE 
Instructor, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N.Y., and mail with post- 
age fully prepaid. Enclose an ad- 
dressed envelope bearing sufficient 
postage for the return of your manu- 
script in case it is not accepted. 

Before submitting contributions to 
“Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club,” 
“Let’s Laugh,” and “The Children’s 
Corner,” refer to the specific direc- 
tions given in those departments. 

Obviously, the bulk of our mate- 
rial is contributed by persons in the 
educational field. We welcome sto- 
ries and plays from other sources, 
however, if they are suitable for use 
in elementary schools. We are not 
purchasing original verse at present. 


Tue Eprror’s Swe or It 


A manuscript should never be in 
the hands of more than one editor at 
a time. If an author wishes to send 
his manuscript to a second editor, he 
should write to the first editor to in- 
quire whether his manuscript is being 
considered for immediate publication. 
He should state that, if it is not, he 
wishes to have it returned. He should 
then wait for a reply before submit- 
ting a copy elsewhere. 

We pay for all material that we 
use, but cannot, of course, quote 
prices nor promise acceptance before 
we have had an opportunity to ex- 
amine the material. 

It is impossible for us to comment 
upon the contributions we receive, 
but each one is carefully considered. 









Director of Kellogg's 
Home Economics Department 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


NE of my first jobs was teaching in a 

school in Philadelphia. I suspect I was 
one of the earliest crusaders for “better 
breakfasts” for I kept dinning into my 
pupils ears the importance of starting the 
day with a good meal. 


And it helped! Children began coming to 
school with a happy, well-fed look on their 
faces. And they were much more alert and 
easier to teach! (For selfish reasons—as well 
as bettering nutritional health — teachers 
should encourage better breakfast habits!) 


WHAT IS A 
“BETTER BREAKFAST"? 


Many nutritionists recommend that we get 
one quarter to one third of our daily food 
requirements at the morning meal. Read 
that sentence over again! It means that a 
good breakfast will furnish the morning's 
quota of energy and, in addition, supply a 
significant percentage of nutrients essential 
to health. No mid-morning lag which shows 
itself in restlessness and lack of attention! 
Satisfactory pupils eat satisfying breakfasts. 





In other words, a good breakfast must con- 
tain the right kinds of foods—as well as the 
right amounts! The breakfast pattern be- 
low provides a handy guide for selecting 
these right kinds of foods. 


PATTERN FOR BREAKFAST 
(One serving from each group) 


Fruit or fruit juices—Citrus fruits often, 
others in season. . 


whole-grain or restored in thiamine, 
niacin and iron. 

PLUS—eggs, bacon, sausage, etc. 
AND—toast, rolls, muffins, etc. 


Coffee for grown-ups. Milk for grow- 
ing ups. 
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BETTER BREAKFASTS! 


BETTER PUPILS! 


Use it for yourself as well as for pupils. A 
good morning meal will help make your 
day go better, too. 


HOW TO USE THIS 
“PATTERN” IN CLASS 


Dotted lines are around the breakfast pat- 
tern because you may wish to cut it out for 
classroom use. Hold a “Breakfast Bell Ses- 
sion” where you discuss breakfast menus. 
Copy the breakfast pattern on the black- 
board. Let the class suggest menus and grade 
them “good”, “fair” or “poor” as compared 
with the breakfast pattern. 


To tie in with your Breakfast Bell Ses- 
sions—send for our Health Habits Chart. 
We will gladly furnish one free copy for each 
pupil. Simply use the coupon in the coupon 
section of this magazine. 





FREE—Turn to Coupon Section 


On these charts, pupils record daily health 
habits. The chart is kept at home (where it 
enlists parent cooperation) but a weekly 
check-up in class is recommended. 


NUTRITION REMINDER! 


In talking about breakfasts and breakfast 
cereals, remember that all the Kellogg cere- 
als are either made from the whole grain or 
are restored to whole-grain nutritive levels 
of thiamine, niacin and iron. Kellogg's Pep 
is also enriched with additional thiamine 
and vitamin D which is especially important 
for children. They need vitamin D to help 
build sturdy bones and sound teeth. 


Mary I. Barber, pirector 
HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 


oy 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES~+RICE KRISPIES+PEP 
RAISIN BRAN FLAKES + 40% BRAN FLAKES 
ALL-BRAN + SHREDDED WHEAT + KRUMBLES 
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She's lost in a maze of words she cannot 
understand—involved sentences—subject 
matter beyond her comprehension. That 
is what happens when children seek in- 
formation in books too adult for their 
mentalities. 


Just as Mary needs clothes to meet her 
physical requirements, so does she need a 
reference work that is suited to her young, 
developing mind. 

Britannica Junior is the only encyclopaedia 
designed specifically for pupils in elementary 
school, in the age group from 8 to 13—children 
like Mary. 








ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Educational Department 160-D 


Mary’s in a mystic 


The checked vocabulary (like that of a 
text-book) is graded to elementary level. 
Sentence structure and length, subject mat- 
ter, scope of information are all scaled to 
the elementary pupil’s desires and needs. 
Colorful action and how-to-do-it types of 
illustration make learning an adventure. 
A Ready-Reference volume makes infor- 
mation easy to find, in less time. 


Britannica Junior has been created with 
the same high standards of authenticity 
which characterize Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica, the world’s best known reference 
library. 





You'll want your students to enjoy the 
advantages of Britannica Junior. For 
further information, and for a free copy 
of a “Unit of Study” booklet, fill in the 
coupon below and mail today! 
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Please send me, without cost or obligation, information about 
Britannica Junior, and a sample “Unit of Study.” 


Name 


School 


City 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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School Use? 





Position 
State _ 


Zone 


Personal Use?. = 





















































BE KIND TO ANIMALS aii 
; Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 
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OUR SCHOOL—AN EXPERIENCE UNIT 





tape. Our paints sit on the ledge. Photo taken at 


A STUDY LESSON 


These are some things that 
we do in school. 


play write sing 
work draw dance 
read paint talk 
count march rest 


Name other things that you 
do in school. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH AT SCHOOL 


Tom walks to school every morning. 


Sue comes to school in the bus. 


Tom and Sue look out for cars and trucks 


when they cross the street. 


All the girls and boys in our school try 


to keep safe and healthy. 
We are careful on excursions. 
We take turns on the slide. 


We do not run in the halls. We walk. 


We wear clean clothes to school. 


We bring clean handkerchiefs every day. 
We eat our lunch with clean hands. 


A BREAKFAST TABLE 


Draw a table. 

Put these things on the table: 
an orange 
a glass of milk 
a blue bowl full of cereal 
toast on a plate 
an egg on a plate 
silverware and napkin 


[14] 


We like to paint on big papers fastened to the blackboard with gummed 
Benson School, Philadelphia 
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HOW MANY CHILDREN? 


Count the girls. 

Count the boys. 

Count both girls and boys. 
How many are here today? 
How many are not here today”? 
girls are here today. 

boys are here today. 
children are here today. 


HEALTH RULES 


Why are these good rules? 

1. Sleep with windows open. 

2. Play outdoors. 

3. Wear rubbers when the 
ground is damp. 

4. Wash your hands before 
eating. 

5. Drink milk at every meal. 


If, on a trip, we watch a man working with tools, we carefully keep away 
from him and any moving machinery. i 


HAVING FUN AT SCHOOL 


Tom and Sue come to school every morning. 
Tom and Sue like to-come to school. 

We all like to come to school. 

Tom likes to draw dogs and paint airplanes. 
Sue likes to sing and dance. 

Tom likes to read about girls and boys. 

Sue likes to read too. 

Tom likes to play ball and marbles with us. 
Sue likes to play house and swing with us. 
We all like to draw and paint and read. 

We all like to sing and dance and play. 

We have fun at our school. 


THINGS TO TALK ABOUT 


1. Tell why you like school. 

2. Tell what you do there. 

3. What do you like best to 
do in school? 

4. Why do you come? 

5. Who pays for your school? 

6. What are some things you 
have learned in school? 
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ABOUT SAFETY 


Draw a picture for each. 

1. Cross the street with a 
green light. 

2. Put away your toys. after 
playing. 

3. Carry scissors carefully. 

4. Walk to the right. 

5. Sit down on the slide. 
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TI |For Grades One and Two 
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WORKING TOGETHER IN SCHOOL 


All of us have jobs to do in school. 
Tom gets books for some of us to read. 
Sue takes care of the plants in the window. 


Dick picks up our toys. 
Mary cleans the paintbrushes. 


Betty keeps the play corner in order. 
Our teacher helps us read and write. 
Our principal helps us plan things to do. 


Our nurse helps us keep well. 


Our janitor helps keep our school clean. 
We all work together in our school. 


What do you do to help? 


FRIENDLY WORDS 


These are friendly words. 
Read them. 


polite thank you 


kind please 
help manners 
co-operate excuse me 


Use each word in a sentence. 
Think of other friendly words. 


READ AND LEARN 


Politeness is to do or say 
The kindest thing in the 
kindest way. 


The world is happy, 
The world is wide; 
Kind hearts are beating 
On every side. 





We take turns playing in the dining room and living room of our play- 
house. We like to keep it clean. 


CLARICE WHITTENBURG 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Wyoming, Laramic, Wyoming 





Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


ANSWER YES OR NO 


At your school— 

Is there a principal? 

Is there a nurse? 

Is there a janitor? 

Is there a playground? 
Is there a gymnasium? 
Is there a library? 

. Is there an auditorium? 
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Suggestions for the Teacher 


HAVING FUN AT SCHOOL 


How can we make our school a place where girls 
and boys really like to work and play? 
A. By providing an attractive and interesting en- 
vironment. 
1. Discuss co-operatively with the children at reg- 
ular planning conferences such topics as “How 
We Can Make Our Room More Attractive” and 
“How We Can Keep Our Playground Clean.” 
2. Bring, and encourage the children to bring, 
things that add gaiecty and color to the room. 
3. Mount and place on the bulletin board colored 
cutout pictures of children working and playing 
together happily. 
4. Bring to school living pets and growing things, 
such as a turtle or cocoons, which will provoke the 
children’s interest and require their care. 
§. Make collections of interesting objects for the 
science table. 
6. Enjoy making together, if none exists, a library 
corner that will have permanent value. 
7. Search for gay, inexpensive picture books for 
the reading table and the library shelves. 
8. Sing together songs that are happy reminders 
of the children’s own school experiences. a 
9. Remember that nothing else appeals to the eyes 
of children quite so much as evidences of their own 
creative work. 
B. By helping children feel an urge to create. 
1. Since waste materials have interesting possibili- 
ties, put out a variety for use during free periods. 
2. Provide a simply made easel or two, regularly 
supplied with clean brushes and paints, where chil- 
dren can create pictures. 
3. Since children have a need for self-expression 
other than with their (Continued on page 78) 


HEALTH AND SAFETY AT SCHOOL 


How can we best stress the need for safety and 
health with young school children? 
A. Safety. 
1. Use many bulletin-board pictures of children 
observing safety rules. 
2. If your school is situated in a town or city, have 
the children make red “Stop” and green “Go” 
signs. Practice correct use of these signs. 
3. Make experience-reading charts of safety rules 
to follow when going on a group excursion. 
4. Draw a map of your community. Have chil- 
dren paste cutout pictures of their own homes on 
the map. Discuss distances to school and the best 
route to use to avoid traffic. 
§. Take a walk through the school building to 
show the need for safety in the hall, on the stairs, 
at the doors. Point out the fire extinguishers and 
the exit doors and explain their purposes. 
6. Explore the playground in a group, with a view 
toward stressing good safety habits while playing. 
When the children return to the classroom, they 
might make a large rough map of their playground. 
Refer to this map in later group discussions. 
7. Ensure an automatic reaction from the chil- 
dren to fire drills by giving needed practice. 
8. Encourage the development of simple, original 
stories, plays, jingles, riddles, drawings, and paint- 
ings related to the safety problem. 
9. Give frequent opportunity for reporting evi- 
dences that other children are following the safety 
rules. (No one reports about himself.) 
10. When a new pupil arrives, have the children 
choose a Big Brother or Sister to help him become 
familiar with the safety rules that are followed in 
your school. (Continued on page 78) 


WORKING TOGETHER IN SCHOOL 


How can we develop a feeling of “oneness” in 
our school? 
A. By selecting room helpers in group-planning 
periods, to: 
1. Put away toys. 
2. Care for pets and plants. 
3. Arrange table collections. 
4. Help put up new bulletin-board material. 
B. By co-operatively planning group manual proj- 
ects for the common good, 
1. A playhouse. 
2. A library corner. 
3. A museum. 
C. By using care in criticisms, 
1. Give only commendatory or constructive crit- 
icism to individual efforts. Let the commendation 
be given only by the teacher or another pupil. 
(“What do you like best about Billy’s drawing, 
Sarah?”) 
2. Encourage improvement through self-criticism. 
(“How do you think you can play your part bet- 
ter next time, Jane?”’) 
D. By reading aloud stories which deal with 
group co-operation, 
E. By setting up standards of courtesy toward one 
another and toward adults. 
F. By learning about all parts of the school. 
1. If your classroom is one in a large building, plan 
orientation tours to other parts of the building. 
Visit only one individual or room at a time. Visits 
may be made to the principal, the school nurse, 
other classrooms, the supervisors, the dietitian, the 
supply clerk, the janitor or engineer. 
2. Choose someone to thank the person or group 
that you visit. (Continued on page 78) 
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TRADITIONAL SINGING GAMES 


The Snail Shell 


The children stand in a circle and face left. up” the group into a spiral formation. The 
All join hands except the leader and the first verse is repeated until the winding is 
child in front of him. (The leader may be complete. Then, led by the leader, the line 


the teacher or a pupil.) The leader “winds unwinds as the second verse is sung. 
























a 
1. hand you see us well Creep like the snail in - to his shell. Ev-er near-er, ev-er near -er, 
2. Hand in hand you ste us well Creep like the snail out of his shell. Ev-er far-ther, ev-er far - ther, 




















1 
Ev-er clos-er, ev-er clos- er. Ver - y snug, in - deed, we dwell, Snail-like in our ti-ny _ shell. 


Ev-er wid-er, ev-er wid-er. Who'd have thought that ti-ny shell Could have held us all so well! 











First of May’s the Flora’s Day 


Two lines, one of girls and one of boys, couples join hands and dance down the room 
face each other. All the boys bow and sing and back, singing “Tra, la, la” to the 


the first two lines. All the girls curtsy same tune. The remainder of the class can 


and sing the second two lines. Then the join in singing the chorus, clapping softly. 























First of May’s ie Flo - ra’s Day. Can yo you dance the Flo - ra? Yes, I can with a gen - tle - man. I can dance the Flo - ra. 


Looby Loo 


The children stand in a circle and perform the actions indi- 


cated by the song. For the chorus, all join hands and skip. 
































2. I put my left hand in, 4. I put my right foot in, 6. I put my two feet in, 
I put my left hand out, I put my right foot out, I put my two feet out, 
I give my left hand a shake, shake, shake, I give my right foot a shake, shake, shake, I give my two feet a shake, shake, shake, 
And turn myself about. And turn myself about. And turn myself about. 

3. I put my two hands in, 5. I put my left foot in, 7. I put my whole self in, 
I put my two hands out, I put my left foot out, I put my whole self out, 
I give my two hands a shake, shake, shake, I give my left foot a shake, shake, shake, I give my whole self a shake, shake, shake, 
And turn myself about. And turn myself about. And turn myself about. 
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HAVE YOU TRIED FREE READING? 


ISABEL J. ANDERSON 


Teacher of Language Arts and Social Studies, 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Grades, Grant School, Rock Island, Illinois 


ay I take my book home to- 
M night?” ... “Please, may I 
take my reader home?” Strange 
requests to be heard on all sides 
during dismissal hour! Ah, but 
here was a fifth grade of thirty- 
nine pupils who, in their own 
phrase, were “doing something 
different in reading”—carrying 
on a free reading program. 
Based on one of our major ob- 
jectives in reading—reading for 
pleasure—the free reading pro- 
gram of course is not a new type 
of activity. But perhaps you 
have never given it a test. Per- 
haps you have merely read about 
it and discussed it. To your pu- 
pils, it may be “new” or “differ- 


ent.” Why not try it? 
INITIATING THE 
PROGRAM 
In the fall the children and 


teacher in this grade spent sev- 
eral days talking over activities 
which could be included in the 
“new” reading plan. 

Numerous questions were ad- 

vanced concerning books that 
might be read. “May we read 
any book?” “May we bring 
books from home?” The answer 
to both questions was “Yes,” but 
the teacher had in mind certain 
reservations. Naturally a su- 
perior reader should not be al- 
lowed to choose too many books 
that are “easy” for him. 
Materials —In order to inaugu- 
rate the work, the teacher visited 
the city and school libraries and 
secured many different types of 
stories, with vocabularies that va- 
ried in difficulty. Basic readers 
of several grade levels were in- 
cluded. 
Records.—The suggestion was of- 
fered that each pupil keep an in- 
dividual reading record. On this 
record he was to give the author 
and title of the book he was read- 
ing, and the dates on which he 
started and completed the book. 
He also gave the teacher a slip of 
paper bearing this information, 
together with his name. From 
the slips the teacher made her 
master record of all books read 
by every child. 


ACTIVITIES 


A Daily Reading Period.—There 
was no set length of time for 
reading each day, nor were there 
“cut and dried” activities. Dur- 
ing some periods all would read 
silently. An effort was made to 
hear the slower readers daily. 


The free reading period: is not a new idea, but 


see how this teacher used it. 


You will find a 


fresh stimulus in the program that she outlines. 


Book Hour.—On the blackboard 
this heading was placed: “I am 
ready to review my book.” Here 
each child wrote his name when 
he had finished a book. The 
space always seemed to be well- 
filled! 

During Book Hour, held once 
or twice a week, short reviews 
were given. Since the reviewer 
was often interrogated by class- 
mates, as well as by the teacher, 
he felt the necessity of being sure 
of details, ready to answer all 
questions. Perhaps this is why 
Rosalyn said, “Book Hour helps 
you to remember what you read.” 
Another common practice—there 
never was as much time for this 
as we would have liked—was for 
the reviewer to read orally to the 
class a favorite section of the 
book he had just finished. 
Vocabulary.—Each child kept a 
vocabulary record on which he 
listed new words and their mean- 
ings, and during Book Hour he 
tried to use some of these words 
in reviewing his book. There 
were numerous opportunities to 
note the several meanings of any 
one word, and it became a sort of 
game for members of the class to 
see how many meanings they 
could discover for a new word, 
drawing on their own reading 
experiences. 

Written Expression —Though no 
written work was compulsory, a 
folder to hold children’s papers 
was kept on the teacher’s desk. 
The papers placed in it were var- 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


ied. Some were reviews of books. 
Others answered questions, out- 
lined a chapter or story, gave the 
best endings for sentences, or 
showed an illustration. On some 
days the folder would contain 
only two or three papers; at oth- 
er times the total would be fifteen 
or more. When a child encoun- 
tered trouble in his writing, he 
learned to help himself by using 
the language text as a handbook. 
On the reading bulletin board, 
committees enjoyed arranging a 
display of papers chosen from 
the reading folder, supplemented 
with book jackets and pictures. 


EVALUATION 
What about Skills?—One of the 


highest recommendations of this 
type of reading activity is the op- 
portunity offered to the teacher 
to help each child with his read- 
ing difficulties. Skills are taught 
individually or in small groups. 
If several children seem to be 
afraid to attack new words, then 
phonics may be offered to those 
who will profit from some drill 
work. Soon, with a feeling of 
success and adequacy in attack- 
ing new words, girls and boys 
begin to find real enjoyment in 
their reading. 

What about Superior Readers?— 
Equally important is the fact that 
no individual pupil wastes his 
time, but is allowed to progress 
at his own reading rate. In our 
group of thirty-nine children 
there were ten who were at or 








Better 


acquaintance with distant lands and kindly feeling toward 


other peoples may be one of the results of a free reading program. 
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above fifth-grade reading level 
when school opened. What did 
the year’s work offer them? 
“New” reading experiences pro- 
vided an opportunity to enlarge 
reading range. John, for exam- 
ple, who became interested in 
American history, did wide read- 
ing, though not exclusively in 
this field. 
Testing and Achievement.—“Can 
it be shown that gains in specific 
skills were made?” you ask. In 
reply, the following is submitted. 
Two different forms of the 
same standardized test in reading 
were administered in September 
and May. In the period of seven 
and a half months the class me- 
dian for general reading was 
raised five tenths. (It is to be 
remembered that twenty-nine of 
the group were below fifth-grade 
reading level.) In September the 
median was 4.2; in May, 4.7. 
In ten cases pupils gained one 
year or more in both compre- 
hension and vocabulary. (Six 
pupils, according to the tests, reg- 
istered a loss ranging from two 
tenths to six tenths, either in 
comprehension, in vocabulary, or 
in general reading average.) 
Informal Evaluation.—But tests 
alone will not measure the most 
pleasurable results. These include 
eagerness to report on a story; the 
confidence that comes with suc- 
cess in reading; and the skills 
acquired in questioning the re- 
porter of a story. 
Reactions of the Pupils (secured 
from written comments the last 
week of the school year).— 
Twenty-six enjoyed reading in 
this manner because they could 
choose any book they wanted; 
fourteen liked having no work- 
book; and thirteen favored Book 
Hour, but did not explain why. 
Eleven declared there was not 
enough time to read; six wished 
there were no Book Hour, or 
stated that Book Hour occurred 
too often; and six were dissatis- 
fied because they did not have 
the privilege of frequently read- 
ing aloud to the teacher. 


CONCLUSION 


Among the chief reading ob- 
jectives, we place reading for 
pleasure. Naturally and easily, 
free reading experiences help in 
reaching that objective. As for 
the teacher, she experiences a very 
deep satisfaction in seeing a child 
discover that he can read and 
that reading is fun! 
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EASTER ARITHMETIC 


JEAN C. RICE 
Teacher, Primary Grades, Lincoln School, Roselle, New Jersey 



































First Cage 



































Second Cage 


Follow the directions and work the problems. 


1. How many rabbits are 
there in both cages? 

2. One rabbit costs 50 
cents. How much would you 
pay for 2 rabbits? 

3. Color 4 eggs in the 
wagon blue and the others 
red. How many are red? 

4. lf 3 rabbits ran out of 
the first cage, how many 
rabbits would still be in the 
cage? 

5. If you took 2 rabbits 
out of the second cage, how 
many rabbits would still be 
in the cage? 
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6. Color 1 rabbit in the 
first cage brown and 2 
rabbits gray. How many 
will then be white? 

7. Give 2 rabbits in the 
second cage carrots to eat. 
How many have no carrots? 

8. Put 2 more rabbits in 
the first cage. Now how 
many rabbits are there? 

9. Put 4 more rabbits in 
the second cage. Now how 
many rabbits are there? 

10. How many eggs would 
you have to add to make a 
dozen in the wagon? 














MEANINGFUL SPELLING 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


N TEACHING spelling today, 
I educators are concerned not 
only with the sequence of letters 
in a given word but with its 
meaning to pupils, in isolation 
and in context—indeed with all 
its meanings. 

A modern spelling program 
goes still further. It discriminates 
between words of similar mean- 
ing. It employs many types of 
learning experiences with words. 
It touches on the evolution of 
words, word-building, and mul- 
tiple meanings. It may truly be 
considered a study of words as 
tools of expression. 

The child should be led to re- 
alize that the words we use today 
have come to us from a rich cul- 
tural heritage of the past. When 
a person invents something, he 
looks into the past to find an ap- 
propriate name for his new won- 
der of the present. Take for 
example the word submarine. It 
is the most natural thing in the 
world for a vessel that can go 
under water to be so named, be- 
cause out of the ages gone by we 
get sub meaning “under,” and 
marine meaning “water.” 

If children have the privilege 
of hearing the stories of word 
origins in the middle grades, they 
are likely to be eager when in the 
upper grades to go to a diction- 


LILLIAN E. BILLINGTON 


Assistant Professor of Education, San Jose State College, 
San Jose, California 


ary and discover for themselves 
the fascinating origins of many 
words. One such example might 
be the word extension: in this 
word, ex means “out” and the 
rest means “stretching.” Putting 
the two parts together, the pu- 
pil learns that extension means 
“stretching out.” 

In our ever changing global 
world, children’s attention should 
be called to the fact that many 
words which people call new 
words are really old, with new 
meanings that indicate changes 
in our cultural pattern. Such 
words as pilot, bureau, panel, 
static, artery, and fork, belong in 
this class) What came to your 
mind as you read them? What 
does pilot mean to you in the 
light of your experience? Does it 
mean the pilot of a boat, or the 
pilot of an airplane, or the pilot 
light of a stove? Does bureau 
mean another name for a dresser, 
or do you think of a govern- 
mental bureau? The interpreta- 
tion that you place upon isolated 
words gives a clue to your cul- 
tural pattern; it indicates your 
habitual thought processes. 


Another phase of a meaningful 
spelling program is that of help- 
ing children to determine the 
meaning of a word through its 
contextual setting. After all, the 
meaning, or shade of meaning, 
that a given word has depends 
upon the other words near it. 
Children greatly enjoy determin- 
ing the exact meaning of a word 
through examination of possible 
ways in which it may be used. 
Ask your class to give the mean- 
ing of the word coast in each of 
these sentences: (1) He likes to 
coast downhill. (2) The coast 
of Maine is rugged. 

Exercises of this type are a vi- 
tal part of a meaningful spelling 
program. Every teacher should 
utilize as many as possible. 

Pupils in the fourth grade may 
enjoy playing a spelling game to 
see how many meanings they can 
find for certain words. If a 
child’s interest is directed into 
this channel in the elementary 
grades, later, when he is in high 
school, he will not stop after 
looking at the first definition 
given in the dictionary, but will 
read all the meanings and then 


select the one that applies to the 
situation in which he saw the 
word used. 

Teaching spelling meaningful- 
ly includes helping pupils with 
word discrimination. In nearly 
every sentence one word will ex- 
press an idea more accurately 
than another. A pupil in the up- 
per grades should be able to use 
with accuracy such synonyms as 
wisdom and knowledge, strength 
and vigor, stupid and ignorant, 
proud and arrogant. 

It is important also for teach- 
ers to enrich pupils’ background 
by teaching the meaning and ap- 
plication of a few of the most 
common prefixes and suffixes. A 
pupil should know that frans 
means “across,” as in the word 
transmit, for example, meaning 
“send across.” He should know 
that the suffix tion changes a 
verb to a noun, and that ly 
changes an adjective to an ad- 
verb. Not only is facility in 
spelling increased by a thorough 
knowledge of the meanings of 
the words studied, but facility in 
using words correctly in speak- 
ing and writing is increased also. 
Furthermore, emphasis on mean- 
ing in teaching spelling should 
arouse in pupils a desire to learn 
more about new words and the 
implications of these words. 








Meanings of Words and Word Discrimination 


Exercises for developing word mean- 
ings and word discrimination are used 
in all modern spelling programs. Types 
of exercises and examples of each are 
listed below. The teacher may devise 
similar exercises of each type. 


The Best Meaning 


Draw a line under the best meaning 
for dash and damp. 


rush 
dash— rah 


very wet 


dam moist 


Several Meanings 


1. Cross out the wrong meaning. 
- . lake or sea 

Y— jan arm of a lake or sea 
an animal having four feet 
four of the same kind 

2. Write in the blank a word having 
these three meanings. Word: ................ 

The cry of a dog. 

A kind of sailing vessel. 

The skin of a tree. 


quadruped— 


Discrimination 


Fill each blank with the right word. 


slow-witted, dull in mind ................ 
without knowledge .................. 


Newer and Older Meanings 


Read the older meaning and the newer 
meaning and then write the word in the 
blank. 
Older Meaning: a strong wire, rope, or 

chain 
Newer Meaning: an undersea telegraph 
wire 


Both Sound and Meaning 


Fill the blank with the correct word 
from those in the parentheses. 
7 (Paneer the riddle. 
(guess, guest) 
ixecasackceen our books. 
(shear, share) 
We _........... the subject thoroughly. 
(disgust, discussed) 


Meaning by Context 


1. Fill the blank with the correct word 
from the sentence above it. 

I am putting the ball in the box. 

sili ties means “placing” 

2. Arrow makes us think of bow. 
Write the words of which these words 
make us think. 

Oe 


Synonyms 
1. Write the words that mean about 


the same as these words. 
Se 


2. Underline the word that means near- 
ly the same as the italicized word. 
The brave men did not fear the sea. 
afraid fearless 


Homonyms 


1. Write the word that sounds like 
flower but is not spelled the same. 
WIE eibiecrnenticscicetdcies 


2. In the blank at the right, write the 
word that goes with each meaning. 
pear beet beat pair 
a vegetable 
to hit again and again 
a fruit 
two things that are alike ................ 


Multiple Choice 


Draw a line under the word in each 
row which comes nearest to the mean- 
ing of the italicized word on the left. 

sack: package, box, bag 

flame: oven, stove, fire 
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CHORAL READING ENLIVENS POEMS 


JOHN W. STINE 
Professor of Speech, De Paul University, Chicago, Illinois 


porM, to be fully appreci- 
A ated, needs to be read aloud 
or recited. The poet writes in 
rhythmical sounds; his language 
expresses imagery, and gives the 
senses an avenue of expression. 
Reading poetry aloud, or repeat- 
ing it, helps girls and boys to be- 
come aware of meter, rhythm, 
and word values, and it has the 
effect of bringing to life the 
imageries which the poet wishes 
to convey. Very simple verse can 
be utilized for this purpose, pro- 
vided it is carefully chosen. 

One the best 
way—to encourage an appreci- 


way—perhaps 
ation of poetic form is through 
unison and group reading, usu- 
ally referred to as choral reading. 
It will be reassuring to an inex- 
perienced teacher to know that 
excellent results in this field have 
been achieved by teachers who 
have had very little training in 
If a teacher has 
an appreciation of poetry and is 


teaching poetry. 


L. Ww, 


Brownell 





“O dandelion, yellow as gold” 


not afraid to do a little experi- 
menting, she can feel confident 
of success. 

Strive first of all to have the 
like to 


poems aloud. 


children read or repeat 
Begin by choosing 
a simple, direct, familiar piece. 
Keep in mind that you are trying 
to accomplish the following re- 
sults: intelligent oral reading 
(good phrasing, clear enuncia- 
tion); increase in vocabulary; 
good voice production (neither 
too loud nor too soft, too high 
nor too low, and pleasing in qual- 
ity); a greater appreciation of 
poetry; and more opportunity 
for timid children to participate 
in a group activity. 

The following description of a 
class in choral reading will help 
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you to see how to begin your 
own work in this field. 


CHOOSING THE POEM 


In choosing the poem for the 
group the teacher should consider 
the following points. 

1. The grade level of the chil- 
dren participating and their ex- 
periences in reading aloud. Are 
the words in the poem too diffi- 
cult? Can the children compre- 
hend the meaning? 

2. The appeal which the poem 
may have for the group. For in- 
stance, does it possess sufficient 
Will it appeal to the 
children’s imagination? — Is 


action? 
the 
subject within their experience? 

3. The suitability of the poem 
for unison reading. Does it have 
a marked rhythm? Does it con- 
tain variety in its action and 
thought? 

4. Poetic merit. 1s it worth 
the time that will be spent on it? 
ANALYZING THE POEM 

After an appropriate poem has 
been chosen, the teacher should 
help the group to secure a clear 
understanding of it. 

Suppose the group is composed 
of second- or third-graders. In 
such a case the material will nec- 
essarily be simple in thought and 
interpretation. The procedures, 
however, may remain the same 
for the various grade levels. The 
following poem may be chosen. 


THe DANDELION 
O dandelion, yellow as gold, 
What do you do all day? 
I just wait here in the tall 
grass 
Till the children come to play. 
O dandelion, yellow as gold, 
What do you do all night? 
I wait and wait till the cool dew 
falls 
And my hair grows long and white. 
And what do you do when your hair 
is white 
And the children come to play? 
They take me up in their dimpled 
hands 


And blow my hair away. 
—Author Unknown 


The teacher should first read 
the poem aloud until the group 
is somewhat familiar with it. The 
next step is to stress the meaning 
by asking the children to tell 
what is the story in the poem. 

Try to get such an answer as 
the following: The poem is about 
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a dandelion that stays in the sun 
all day. It stays there until the 
children come out to play. Then 
it stays there all night while the 
dew comes. At last the dande- 
lion turns to white. The next 
time the children come to play 
they pick it, and they blow the 
dandelion’s white hair away. 


INTERPRETING THE POEM 


After the poem as a whole is 
understood, its actual interpre- 
tation should begin. To achieve 
this, the teacher may begin by 
helping the children to group the 
related words of the poem into 
thought units, and to place the 
emphasis on the important words 
within these groups. 

Here too the question method 
may be employed, since it is most 
important that the interpreta- 
tion be creative and original. The 
group should not be encouraged 
to imitate the interpretation of 
the teacher. If the thought which 
motivates oral reading is right, 
then the elements of interpreta- 
tion, such as grouping, and em- 
phasis, should be right. 

The following procedure might 
be used to bring out the thoughts 
of “The Dandelion.” 

1. What color is the dandelion? 

2. What does the child ask the 
dandelion in the second line? 

3. Where does the flower say it 
waits? How long? 

4. What does the child ask the 
dandelion next? 

§. What does the flower an- 
swer? Where does the cool dew 
fall? What does the dandelion 
mean when it says its hair grows 
white? 

6. What happens after its hair 
has grown white? 

After this step, individual chil- 
dren may be called upon to read 
various lines. If they do not 
bring out the meaning, they may 
be assisted by questions similar to 
those given above. After each 
line has been read’ satisfactorily 
as to its meaning, various mem- 
bers of the group may read the 
poem as a whole. 

In order that the class may 
“see” the dandelion when it is 
yellow and later when it is white, 
the teacher might use the follow- 
ing procedure. 

Ask a member of the class to 
describe a yellow dandelion. Aft- 
er he has made the dandelion 


sufficiently vivid, request another 
child to speak as he would imag- 
ine that a yellow dandelion might 
speak. Then ask someone to de- 
scribe a dandelion that has turned 
white, and someone else to speak 
as he thinks a white-headed dan- 
delion should. Other questions 
might be: 

1. Did you. ever wonder what 
the dandelion does all day? What 
it does at night? 


2. Have you walked on the 
grass when it is covered with 
dew? 


3. Did you ever pick a dande- 
lion whose hair was white? Did 


you blow its hair away? 
READING IN UNISON 
After the meaning of the po- 
em has become vivid to the class, 
the poem may be read in unison. 
In doing this the teacher must be 
aware of speech techniques such 
as good diction and proper breath 
control. She should set the stand- 
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“My hair grows long and white” 


ard for diction, since the group 


will unconsciously imitate her 
formation of the various sounds 
in the words. In reading with the 
group she should keep these ob- 
jectives in mind. 

1. Making that 


members of the group pronounce 


certain the 
the words in unison. 

2. Promoting the blending of 
voices. For example, one child 
should not be the 
voices of the group. 

3. Instructing the 
achieve variety of interpretation 
in unison. 
line is more effective when spoken 
at a faster rate, or with a pause 
before or after the line, the group 
should carry out these variations 
in unison. 


heard over 
group to 


For instance, if one 


(Continued on page 74) 











LITTLE LESSONS IN PHONICS 











“ 
aed 
ak Put an X Write these words. 
™ 1 | before each word Then write the same words, 
hat 
ha that begins like boy. adding ing. 
the 
‘ith 
i toy _ doll boat rub see work ask count 
Did | 
be find down did help _— say drink plant 
aa pick blue © girl please | go find — eat wash 
—- bring pretty pig bed try look grow do 
ath 
- put dog box hill walk paint sleep __ fly 
| bird baby dear = drink show rain hold jump 
milk sleep day big rest tell fall sing 
Look at each pair of Draw a red circle around 
words. the words that rhyme. 
Draw lines under the parts Draw a blue circle around 
which are alike. the words that begin alike. 
ns house lamb corn snow | make far wing or 


ob mouse land cord know | take farm = swing for 


ol stop way she blue boat see wet play 
hild . 

the stand away ship black | boy’ tree west. gray 
on bill cow back red no why good ___ truck 


ne | tell town bat — bed not white wood _ track 
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“ARBOR DAY” 


AN ART APPRECIATION LESSON 


HARRIET GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 


Lee’s 








PRESENTING THE PICTURE 


A sixth-grade boy chuckled as he sud- 
denly caught sight of Doris Lee’s “Mail 
Box at the Crossroad.” Hastily he turned 
to see whether his teacher was displeased. 
Instead, she was delighted with his spon- 
taneous appreciation of the subtle humor 
and happy spirit shown in this mural. 

“Arbor Day” has the same joyous at- 
mosphere. All who speak of Doris Lee and 
her pictures use expressions like enthu- 


siasm, exuberance, joy of living, and wit. 
She says of herself, “I enjoy enormously 
the variety of ¢hings in America.” 

It must be a pleasure to know an artist 
who looks through rose-colored glasses. 
We ourselves feel almost as if we knew 
her when we look at “Arbor Day.” Have 
you seen her charming illustrations for 
The Great Quillow, a book by James 
Thurber for girls and boys? 


THE STORY OF THE PICTURE 


“Dear little tree that we plant today, 
What will you be when we're old and gray?” 


Looking at this bright, cheerful “Arbor 
Day” would make the pupils of any 
school wish to take part in such an ob- 
servance. These girls and boys are happy 
to be out in the spring sunshine. The 
twins, hand in hand, run to join the group 
sO as not to miss any excitement. In their 
stiff pink dresses, they look like paper dolls. 

What is happening in front of the neat 
yellow schoolhouse? What have the big 
boys been doing? The little figures stand 
around stiffly just as pupils in school 
might paint them. Some of the children 
are all ready to have fun after the tree is 
planted. Find a boy who is looking for- 
ward to a game of baseball. What is the 
girl beside him planning to do? Where do 
you see someone’s bicycle? 

With her own brand of magic, Doris 
Lee has painted a happy village scene. In 
Nebraska or some other state where trees 
are planted on Arbor Day, she probably 
sketched such a group of children. Then 
she painted a simple, almost “primitive,” 
picture, much as a child or an untrained 
artist might do. Are the outlines clean- 
cut and sharp, or soft and blurry? 
Which kind do you use? 

This artist does not try to make every 
detail absolutely authentic. She feels that 
it is more important to picture the scene 
as she remembers it. Imagined or real, we 
enjoy the many details in this picture. 
We like the fluttering American flag, the 
flowing stream, and the bell in the belfry. 
We like the animals watching the chil- 
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dren. What kind and how many are 
there? We like the tiny birds speckled 
against the sky. 

We are interested in the growing trees, 
as well as in the tree that is being planted. 
The trees with green foliage give shade 
for play and lunchtime. What do the 
fruit trees give? We can almost smell the 
fragrance of the beautiful blossoms. 

What colors do you see in the flowers? 
Notice how skillfully Mrs. Lee repeats 
these colors throughout the picture to 
make a pleasing pattern. How many 
times has she repeated the pink? Is it one 
of the colors which enliven the picture? 

In the foreground, find several things 
which are white like some of the blos- 
soms. Find something white on the 
right-hand side of the picture. Up high, 
notice the white smoke coming out of 
chimneys in jolly fat puffs. These white 
spots add a sparkle to the canvas. 

Did you mention the little woolly lamb 
in your list of white objects? How 
would his coat feel if you touched it? The 
artist has made the picture interesting by 
representing various textures, such as the 
softness of clouds, the hardness of wood, 
and the airy lightness of fruit-tree blos- 
soms. In the ground, a good-sized hole 
has been dug, so that the tree’s roots can 
spread out. The planting is being done 
very carefully. Maybe it is because the 
artist is also a lover of growing things 
that she interprets this simple activity in 
such an appealing way. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA COLLECTION 


THE ARTIST 


This artist, whose name was Doris 
Emrick before her marriage to Russell 
Werner Lee, was born in Aledo, Illinois, 
in the year 1905. Her father, a merchant 
and banker, was sometimes disturbed be- 
cause his little girl was such a tomboy. 

Doris attended Ferry Hall at Lake For- 
est, Illinois. Later at Rockford College 
she majored in philosophy, but acted as 
student instructor in fine arts as evidence 
of her interest in that direction. After 
graduation from college in 1927, she was 
married, and with her husband went to 
Paris. There she studied art with André 
L’Héte. Her studies were continued in 
the United States with Ernest Lawson in 
Kansas City and with Lee Randolph and 
Arnold Blanch in San Francisco. 

In 1931, Doris Lee moved to Wood- 
stock, New York, where she established a 
studio in the artists’ colony there. Of this 
change she says, “my formal education 
ended and my real education began.” 
From quick pencil sketches made on trips 
through the South, West, and Midwest, 
she works out charming compositions in 
her own distinctive style. She is especially 
fond of painting gay pictures of rural 
scenes, which she often peoples with odd 
figures. 

This artist has received awards at the 
Chicago Art Institute, the Worcester and 
Cincinnati art museums, the Pennsylvania 
Academy, and the Carnegie Institute at 
Pittsburgh. She is represented in art gal- 
leries in New York, Chicago, Buffalo, and 
other cities, and two of her murals deco- 
rate the Post Office Department building 
in Washington, D.C. Many persons who 
live far from galleries have become ac- 
quainted with her colorful pictures in 
magazines and books. For example, Life 
has published a number of her amusing 
illustrations of scenes from theatrical 
productions and movies. 





Woodstock, New York 
Dear GiR-s AND Boys. 


If you like to draw and paint, 
do not try too hard to make your 
pictures look like camera studies. 
Let your imagination add some- 
thing to the reality of the subject 
you choose. I like to go about the 
country making sketches of any- 
thing that appeals to me. Then I 
go home to my studio and paint 
what I remember, giving it a little 
secret something out of my own 
inner self so that when I have fin- 
ished I can say, “This picture is 
mine; no one else could have 
made one exactly like it.” 


Your friend, 


Dre Jew 
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SHARING THE SECRET 


OLIVE RAMBO COOK 


Rosalie and Don read the letter that came with a ae in the mail. “l am sending 


= 


—=—= 





you some gourds that grew in my garden. Paint or dye them for Easter. There 
’ Ko yw 
is a secret inside each one. Aunt Lena.” AR and \*.:/ opened the box. It was 
full of pale green gourds. picked one up, “They look like Oo, but they 
are as light as a ged and they rattle,” he exclaimed. “Maybe it is the secret that 
rattles,” [ch cried. “What do you suppose it is? Let's take them to ea) sO 
ww a wn + \“ 
everyone can have fun.” “But they are our Easter gourds,” \°.*/ said crossly. “If 


we take them to [=i we have to share them.” “But Aunt Lena shared them 








with us,’ Rosalie said. For. a minute Don looked at the full of gourds. 











“You are right,” he said. “I never thought of that.” So they took the | a | 





to school and the Ge,0 painted them colors of the ZA. They were beautiful. 
After Easter the &} &) cut a hole in the end of each gourd and poured out flat 

white seeds! The secret was out! “Let's plant them,” everyone said eagerly. So 
paper drinking 9 0 were filled with rich soil, and <¥@ were tucked into each 


cup. The seeds were eS and the £1, were set in a sunny ES Soon 


green GX pushed through and began to grow into little green Seg One 


grew so fast it had a yellow (2 fa and a tiny little green gourd. ~When it 


was warm outside, each cup with its Ss was transplanted by a fH in 


a garden. They grew and grew all summer. | When Easter came again all the 


rox . 
9g° had gourds to paint. “I'm glad we shared the secret,” Wi and © 


said happily. 
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VALUES OF A NATURE MUSEUM 


FOR ALL GRADES 


URING a number of years of 
D teaching in rural commu- 
nities, I have found a general 
indifference to the need for con- 
servation of wild life. Trees, wild 
flowers, birds, fish, and wild ani- 
mals seem to hold little fascina- 
tion for the adults who live 
nearest to them. As a result of 
this indifference, widespread de- 
struction goes on all the time. 
Every year forest fires kill grow- 
ing things and wild creatures. 
Large areas of field and woodland 
are hunted in season and out. A 
toll of songbirds is taken every 
week by rifle and slingshot. 

For this condition the schools 
must take part of tiie blame. 
Often children are not taught in 
school to appreciate the beautiful 
and interesting things in the 
world of nature. 
stances, rural teachers have stayed 
too close to textbooks and have 
failed to draw upon the rich re- 
sources of the environment. I 
have observed that whenever a 


In many in- 


ERCEL KOZEE 
Principal, Willard School, Carter County, Kentucky 


recitation happens to touch upon 
nature the children at once be- 
come more interested. They en- 
joy talking about trees, birds, and 
flowers because these things are 
familiar—within the 
their experience. 


range of 


With a view to promoting con- 
servation, and cultivating a field 
that promised well, I decided to 
work out a plan by which nature 
study would become a center of 
interest. Discussing the matter 
with my pupils on the first day 
of the term, I found them en- 
thusiastic. We decided to have a 
small nature museum for the 
school. With few exceptions, it 
was to be devoted to specimens 
from the fields, woodlands, and 
streams of the neighborhood. 

When we realized our need for 
a table on which to display speci- 
mens, we discovered that we did 


not have a single board around 
the schoolhouse, and we found 
very few in the community. We 
finally decided to go to a near-by 
woodland, cut poles, and con- 
struct a table from them. It was 
an undertaking in which every 
girl and boy took an enthusiastic 
part. After the poles were cut 
and dragged to the schoolhouse, 
the eighth-grade boys measured, 
sawed, and notched the various 
parts and fastened them into a 
rustic table three feet by eight in 
size, with a magazine rack at 
each end. It was crude, but it 
served our purpose well. The 
boys who made it were proud of 
their handiwork, and every pu- 
pil was proud because each had 
shared in its creation. 

The day after the table was 
completed, the whole school went 


on a field trip. We brought back 


a variety of specimens—insects, 
samples of wood, fungi, moss, 
lichens, ferns, a few birds’ nests, 
and a terrapin shell. The materi- 
al was first placed on our work- 
table, where the choice specimens 
were selected and labeled. The 
pupils who excelled in manuscript 
writing printed the labels. For 
mounting the insects, two pieces 
of corrugated paper, 12” x 16”, 
were used. Moths and butterflies 
were placed on one, and various 
other insects on the other. The 
pupils did all the work. I merely 
supervised, 

In late autumn when the leaves 
had fallen, the school took an- 
other field trip to get more mate- 
rial. During the interval between 
the two trips, individual pupils 
had brought in such things as 
birds’ nests, rocks, wild fruits, 
fungi, a large hornets’ nest, Indian 
arrowheads, mussel shells, bark 
and twigs of different kinds of 
trees, and—the most beautiful 
collection of (Continued on page 74) 








Visual-Education Materials — Slides, Slide Films, and Motion Pictures 


HE sources of educational slides, slide films, 
T and motion pictures are numerous, and a 
listing of the subjects available to teachers 
would fill a volume. Some of the major sources 
are listed herewith, but no attempt is made to 
indicate subjects. The teacher is advised to 
write for free catalogues which are available 
from each listed source. In these catalogues 
the materials are classified by subjects. 


SLIDES (Standard, 3%,” x 4’) 


S. E. Bedford, 701 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago Il. 

Charles Beseler Co., 243 East 23rd St., New 
York 10. 

Ideal Pictures Corp., 28 E. 8th St., Chicago 5. 
Also motion pictures. 

Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. Sells materi- 
als with directions for making ink, pencil, 
and crayon slides. 


SLIDES (Color, 2” x 2”) 


American Republics Branch, Division of Inter- 
national Relations, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C. Over 1500 Koda- 
chrome slides on Latin America. 

Kime Kolor Pictures, 1761 Sonoma Dr., Alta- 
dena, Calif. 

Klein and Goodman, 18 S. 10th St., Philadel- 

hia. 

Shedow Arts Studio, P. O. Box 471, San Luis 
Obispo, Calif. Emphasis on animal and plant 
life of western North America. Sets on Latin 
America. 

Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 E. Ohio 
St., Chicago 11. Also slide films. 

Western Colorfilms, 3734 N.E. Chico St., 
Portland 13, Ore. Western subjects. 


SLIDE FILMS (Film Strips) 


The Stanley Bowmar Co., 2929 Broadway, New 
York 25. Also 2” x 2” slides. 

The Jam Handy Corp., 2821 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 11. 

Stillfilm Inc., 844 Melrose Ave., Hollywood, 
Calif. 


MOTION PICTURES (16 mm.) 
CATALOGUES OF EDUCATIONAL FILMs 
AND THEIR SOURCES 


Educational Film Guide, H. W. Wilson Co., 
950 University Ave., New York. Cumula- 
tive. A thorough and exhaustive annotated 
listing of films available for schools. 

Educators Guide to Free Films, Educators Prog- 
ress Service, Randolph, Wis. Over 2,500 
films listed. Lists slide films also. 

1000 and One—The Blue Book of Non-Theat- 
rical Films, The Educational Screen, 64 E. 
Lake St., Chicago 1. A classified listing by 
subjects of over 6000 motion-picture titles. 

U.S. Government Motion Pictures and Film- 
strips, Bulletin U.S. Office of Education, 
March 1945. Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. 


DisTRIBUTORS OF EDUCATIONAL FILMs 
(Address given is that of Home Office.) 


Bell and Howell Co., 7130 McCormick Rd., 
Chicago 13. 

Brandon Films, Inc., 
York 19. 

British Information Services, 
Plaza, New York 20. 

Castle Films, Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 


1600 Broadway, New 


30 Rockefeller 


DeVry Corp., 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14. 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 20 North 


Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., New 


International Theatrical and Television Corp., 


Young America Films, 32 E. 57th St., New 


Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison 


pictures for school use include colleges, phil- 
anthropic organizations, museums, commercial 
firms. 
Audio-Visual Instruction, National Education 
Assn., 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C., or the Educational Film Library Assn., 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, to obtain ad- 
dresses of local distributing agencies nearest you. 


lowing companies. 
American Optical Co., 19 Doat St., Buffalo 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Bell and Howell 

DeVry Corporation 

Eastman Kodak Company 

Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

Young America Films 

(Addresses of the last five previously given.) 


by Dr. F. Dean McClusky, who conducts the visual- 
aids column of Your Counselor Service. 


Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 
York 19. 


Instructional Films Division, 25 W. 45th 
St., New York 19. 


York 22. 


Ave., New York 17. 
State and regional distributors of motion 


Communicate with the Division of 


PROJECTORS 
Slide and film projectors are sold by the fol- 


11, N.Y. 


This material was prepared for THE INSTRUCTOR 
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WILD FLOWERS IN OUR 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


1OLETS, brought to school, 
V were the starting point of a 
study of wild flowers in our area. 
At once, the children began dis- 
cussing where they grow, what 
colors are found, and how differ- 
ent species may be identified. 

OBJECTIVES 

A. To develop an interest in wild 
flowers. 
B. To be able to identify wild 
flowers in our area. 
C. To learn the parts of a flower. 
D. To see the beauty around us 
—in color, in design, and in 
growing things. 

FLOWERS STUDIED 
A. Violet. 
1. Some violets grow in woods, 
some in meadows, and others in 
damp, marshy ground. 
2. Blossoms have five petals. 
3. Leaves are heart-shaped. 
4. Some violets are fragrant and 
some are not. 
B. Jack-in-the-pul pit. 
1. Belongs to the arum family. 
2. Grows in woods in moist 
ground. 
3. The spathe is the “pulpit.” 
4. Has berries that are brilliant 
scarlet in August. 
C. He patica. 
1. Appears early in the spring. 
2. Lives in open woodland. 
3. Has six to twelve light purple 
petals, 
4. Its stem is hairy. 
§. Its leaves have three lobes. 
D. Spring beauty. 
1. Is among the first spring flow- 
ers to blossom. 
2. Has five pale rose-pink petals 
veined with deeper pink. 
3. Is liked by the bumblebee for 
its nectar. 
4. Thrives in moist, sunny woods. 


L. W. Brownell 
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Mandrake is also called May apple. 


HELEN L. KRESTAN 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Lincoln School, Westfield, New Jersey 


When you observe Wild Flower Preservation Day, 


April 24, this unit will be useful to you. 


See 


also page 55, and the colored pictures on page 44. 
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The children brought samples of wild-flower plants to school made a 


garden in their sand table. Each flower was identified with a label. 


E. Skunk cabbage. 

1. Belongs to the arum family, 
like the jack-in-the-pulpit. 

2. Is the earliest spring flower. 
3. Grows in swamps. 

4. Its peculiar odor attracts cer- 
tain insects. 

F. Mandrake. 

1. Grows in rich, moist woods. 
2. Has a big waxy-white flower. 
3. Has broad leaves that resemble 
an umbrella. 

4. Has edible fruit. 
G. Dandelion. 

1. Is common in pastures and 
fields, lawns and gardens. 

2. Each bright 
grows on a hollow stem. 

3. The leaves may be used for 
greens and salads. 

4. Its seeds are spread by the 
wind. 

H. Buttercup. 


1. Grows in moist places. 


yellow flower 


2. Has a hollow stem. 
3. Has bright, 
flowers. 

I. Bloodroot. 

1. Is found in open woods. 

2. The leaf enfolds the bud. 

3. Flower has eight white petals. 
4. A fleshy rootstock stores food 
for the nourishment of the blos- 
som in early spring. 


glossy, yellow 


§. Indians found in the blood- 
root a dye which was of appro- 
priate color to represent blood. 
Adder’s-tongue. 

. Belongs to the lily family. 

. Has mottled leaves. 

. Is found in moist woods. 

. At base of root has a corm 
which stores food. 

§. Has a yellow flower, shaped 
like a bell. 

K. Dutchman’s-breeches. 

1. Likes thin woodlands and 
rocky hillsides. 

2. Has fernlike leaves. 

3. Flowers are white and strung 
along a stalk. 

L. Bluets. 

1. Has four light-blue petals. 

2. Grows in meadows. 

3. Small leaves grow in pairs on 
very slender stems. 

4. Stems are massed at roots. 
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ACTIVITIES 


A. Took two field trips to a 
neighboring park to find the lo- 
cations of the wild flowers we 
liked best. 

B. Planted a wild-flower garden 
in a sand box in the classroom. 
C. Made stereopticon slides of a 
number of wild flowers, using 
colored pencils. 
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D. Gave several talks to the dif- 
ferent classes in our school, show- 
ing our flower slides. 
E. Made posters about 
flower preservation. 


wild- 


INTEGRATIONS 


A. Language. 
1. Oral. 

a) The children described the 
flowers which they found near 
their homes. 

b) Each pupil was responsible 
for relating information about 
two wild flowers when we showed 
our slides to the other classes. 

2. Written. 

a) Poems about wild flowers 
were composed. 

b) Stories were written about 
what we found on our field trips. 
B. Reading. 

1. The class learned poems about 

the flowers which we had found. 

2. Individual children did re- 

search for facts on the flowers 

assigned to them. 

3. Legends concerning wild flow- 

ers were read. 

C. Art. 

1. Large pictures of wild flowers 

were made with pastel chalks. 

2. Water-color pictures of wild 

flowers were painted. 

D. Science. 

1. The pupils learned the correct 

names for the parts of flowers. 

2. They learned to name and 

identify twelve wild flowers. 
RESULTS 

A. An appreciation of our own 

environment was strengthened. 

B. The need for conserving wild 

flowers became more apparent. 

C. The children’s creative powers 

were developed. 

D. Pupils’ ability to talk in front 

of groups was increased. 


L. W. Brownell 





These are Dutchman’s-breeches. 
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SEATWORK ABOUT THE FARM 


LUCILE HUSTON 
Teacher, First Grade, Public School, Bubl, Idaho 


and 


KATE SKILLERN 
Teacher, First Grade, Public School, Buhl, Idaho 



























































Read the stories and follow the directions. 


Here are three horses. 

They are next to a fence. 

Back of the horses are big 
barns. 

The barns tell us that this 
is a farm. 


There are cows on this farm. 


There are sheep, too. 


Color the picture. 

Color the barns red. 

Make two horses black and 
one horse brown. 
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The farmer works hard. 

He plows the land. 

The horses pull the plow. 

The farmer milks the cows. 

He shears the sheep. 

He feeds all his animals. 

He gives them fresh water 
to drink. 


Draw a cow. 
Draw a milk pail. 
Draw a sheep. 
Draw a plow. 
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WHEN THEY BEGIN COMPUTATION 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


BEATRICE F. PARKER 
Teacher, Third Grade, Public School, Fort Pierce, Florida 


F THE three R’s, arithmetic 
O usually seems to be the most 
formidable.. Too many children 
are saying, “I hate arithmetic,” 
and they have been saying it for 
too many years. I voiced a simi- 
lar opinion myself years ago, on 
more than one occasion, and so I 
was not surprised when it con- 
fronted me in the classroom. 

Reading opens new and magic 
worlds to young minds predis- 
posed to learn, because children 
always love a story. Language 
and handwriting enable them to 
tell a story of their own. In con- 
trast, arithmetic seems to belong 
nowhere but in the schoolroom, 
and to have no connotation ex- 
cept that of tiresome drill. Until 
this attitude of pupils is changed, 
the subject will continue to seem 
tedious. 

The world is full of numbers 
and quantities. Everywhere in 
his daily living the child comes 
in contact with them. If he un- 
derstands and uses numbers in a 
free and natural way, arithmetic 
also can open to him an exciting 
world, one to which his experi- 
ences outside of school belong. 


IMPORT ANCE 
OF UNDERSTANDING 


Aims in teaching arithmetic 
should include understanding of 
numbers, as well as skills to be 
developed in formal problem 
solving. In the first and second 
grades emphasis is placed on un- 
derstanding; actual computation 
begins in the third grade. This 
seems to explain why few chil- 
dren, on entering the third grade, 
bring with them a hostile atti- 
tude toward arithmetic. If in 
the third and fourth grades they 
are provided with the proper 
skills, and understanding of the 
four key functions, something 
will have been accomplished in 
the way of promoting ease in lat- 
er teaching. 

By the end of the second grade, 
a pupil is supposed to have learned 
counting by ones, twos, and fives; 
comprehension of measurements 
and comparative number values; 
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Arithmetic will become a popular subject in your 
classroom when the children understand the real 
meaning of what they are doing. Try these ideas. 


and certain addition and subtrac- 
tion facts. He comes to the 
third grade ready to “get down to 
business” with arithmetic. Third- 
grade texts provide for an ade- 
quate review of facts previously 
learned. 


EFFECTIVE 
METHODS OF APPROACH 

Situations dealing with quan- 
tity and measurement will arise 
during the day in all subjects 
taught, and may be used to ad- 
vantage. It is in the actual pe- 
riod set aside for number work, 
however, that pupils must master 
the basic skills necessary for prob- 
lem solving. 

With the advent of each new 
step, the children should be re- 
assured that everyone can’t hope 
to understand the process the very 
first time; that speaking up about 
what one doesn’t understand is 
the way to be among the first to 
learn the new kind of problem. 
In a conversational manner, the 
teacher may slowly explain the 
new step as she works a problem 
at the blackboard, repeating the 
explanation while doing three or 
four different problems of the 
same type. If questions have been 
encouraged, they should come 
freely at this point. 

When a child feels that he un- 
derstands, he may wish to try a 
problem. If a volunteer works 
at the blackboard, mistakes may 
be noted by the teacher, dis- 
cussed, and remedied on the spot. 
It is worthy of note that often a 
misstep natural to one child is the 
very mistake which is being made 
by a majority of the class. When 
this is freely admitted, discussed, 
and cleared up, there will be no 
stigma attached to making the 
error. Self-consciousness will be 
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kept at a minimum, and the 
teacher will be enlightened as to 
what points need further explan- 
ation. 

As mofe children volunteer, 
and as confidence grows, pupils 
may compare their answers with 
the correct answer—working on 
scrap paper at their desks. Simple 
exercises requiring the use of the 
new process may be assigned. If 
the teacher will walk around on 
this initial day, noting and dis- 
cussing mistakes with the chil- 
dren individually, she may check 
many undesirable approaches be- 
fore they become fixed and have 
to be unlearned. A teacher who 
shows that she is thrilled that the 
children are learning so rapidly 
does a great deal for pupil con- 
fidence and enthusiasm. 

The pupils will soon be ready 
for practice on the new step. 
Face the fact that throughout the 
third and fourth grades a certain 
amount of drill and memory 
work is inescapable. Addition 
and subtraction combinations and 
multiplication tables must become 
automatic, and practice is the 
only answer. But drill can be 
deadly or dynamic, depending on 
one thing: interest of the group. 

USE OF CONTESTS 

A valuable aid in gaining speed 
and accuracy in simple computa- 
tion and in learning combinations 
is the arithmetic contest. Taking 
any one of various forms, the 
contest is really old-fashioned 
drill. However, I do not believe 
that repetition is distasteful to 
children; on the contrary, it 
seems to hold a particular charm 
for them. 

In this contest each child par- 
ticipates; if the situation is con- 
ditioned in a casual but careful 
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manner, each one may enjoy at 
least a mild success. The teach- 
er should select the contestants, 
because she can match two in- 
dividuals better than a team cap- 
tain might do it. 

The class is divided into two 
teams, preferably by rows (to 
save time and to gain an even dis- 
tribution of ability). One child 
from each team is chosen to go to 
the blackboard, and the teacher 
gives them a problem. She must 
stand or sit where she can see the 
work done. The first problem 
that is finished correctly, with 
neat and legible figures, scores a 
point for the winner’s team. Two 
more representatives are chosen, 
and the procedure continues. If 
individual contestants are matched 
in ability and speed, every child 
can win part of the time. 

As this next contest is on an 
elimination basis, it is better to 
start with slow pupils. Third- 
and fourth-graders will not sense 
this device if the situation is 
managed tactfully. The teacher 
may say, “I choose people who 
sit straight and are very, very 
quiet,” or point out any of sev- 
eral criteria other than ability. 
Two pupils compete at the black- 
board, the winner stands until he 
loses to a third person, and so 
forth. The pupil still standing 
when everyone has had an oppor- 
tunity to compete is proclaimed 
the “champion.” 

Should one child remain at the 
blackboard until his presence has 
become something of a threat to 
morale, an opponent may be sent 
up who happens to be strong just 
where the other is weak (for ex- 
ample, in borrowing in subtrac- 
tion). Thus the first contender 
is eliminated, and the experience 
makes him determined to over- 
come his particular difficulty. 

Blackboard work has a decided 
advantage in that mistakes may 
be corrected before habit patterns 
are formed. The additional value 
of such contests, for moral train- 
ing, co-operative teamwork, and 
so forth, is much more than inci- 
dental. (Continued on page 77) 
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A Safety-First Dog 


ANNIE L. LESTER 


OBBY stood staring longingly 
B out of the window. This 
was the first time he had ever vis- 
ited his grandmother in the city. 
He had thought he would have 
such a good time. His mother 
had told him about the zoo and 
the parks and the big buildings 
he would see, but now on this 
warm, sunny day he had to stay 
cooped up in the house. 

“Grandmother thinks I’m a 
baby,” he thought. “I’m not a 
baby. Daddy lets me ride old 
Don, and help feed the chickens, 
and—” Suddenly two big tears 
rolled down Bobby’s cheeks. 

“Bobby, why don’t you play 
with your toy soldiers?” asked 
Grandmother. 

Bobby pressed his nose harder 
against the screen and did not 
answer. Before lunch he had 
thought the toy soldiers were 
fine, but now he wanted to be 
out in the sunshine. Just then 
a little boy with a tricycle came 
out of the big house across the 
street. He saw Bobby. 

“Come out and play,” he called. 

Bobby looked at Grandmother, 
a smile struggling through the 
tears, but she shook her head. 

“No, Bobby, I can’t trust you. 
You don’t know the safety rules 
and I’m afraid you'll get hurt!” 

Grandmother was disappointed 
too. She had planned many 
things for Bobby to do on this 
first visit, but the day before 
when she had taken him with 
her while she did her shopping 
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he had refused to hold her hand 
and had narrowly escaped being 
hit by a car. Then a policeman 
had had to hold up a long line of 
traffic while Bobby ran across the 
street by himself. Grandmother 
was afraid even to let him play on 
the walk. 

Suddenly something banged 
hard against the front door. 

“That’s Amos,” Grandmother 
said, as she went to open the 
front door. 

Bobby gave a squeal of delight 
as a little white dog with short 
curly hair dashed through the 
door. He did not stop, but scam- 
pered through the living room, 
dining room, kitchen, and hall, 
with Bobby laughing and shout- 
ing behind him. Finally he came 
to a halt by the door, his ears 
back, his little pink tongue hang- 
ing out, and his shining brown 
eyes fixed on Grandmother’s face. 

“What does he want?” Bobby 
asked. “Please don’t let him go 
home, Grandmother.” 

“He wants me to take him for 
a walk,” Grandmother explained. 

“Oh, please, please, let’s take 
him!” 

Grandmother looked at Bobby 
for a long time while Amos 
whined and beat on the floor with 
his tail. 

“Bobby, if you will promise to 
watch Amos and do just what he 
does, I will take you both for a 
walk.” 

“Oh, yes, I promise. I'll do just 
as he does.” (Continued on page 83) 
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Emilio’s Dream Bowl 


DOROTHY 


© EMILIO, the most interest- 
7 ing place in the world was 
the Mexican glass factory. Its 
dim corners were lighted up by 
a dozen red fires, before which 
the vidrieros, the glass blowers, 
twirled soft blobs of melted 
glass, twisting and shaping them 
into beautiful things—bowls and 
vases, baskets and candlesticks. 

When Emilio was but a tiny 
boy, he used to stand at the door 
and watch them by the hour. 
But now he was older, and for 
several months he too had been 
working in the glass shop. It 
was his task to carry the finished 
articles to the furnace, where 
they were baked in order to hard- 
en them. That kept him on the 
jump. He had to work carefully 
so that not one would be broken, 
yet fast so that each would be 
popped into the furnace before 
it had had a chance to cool. 

But for all that, there were 
times when he could stand and 
watch the vidrieros, noting just 
how they worked, and following 
every twist and turn they gave 
to the rainbow-colored lumps. 
He knew that glass blowing is 
not easy, unless one has had much 
practice. Emilio’s father sat all 
day long in a corner of the shop, 
making slender candlesticks, and 
his son too would become a glass 
blower when he grew older. 

Now and then, when work 
was not too pressing, the father 
would hand Emilio his pipe, and 
let him try to blow some simple 
thing. Generally the boy had to 
do it over and over, heating and 
shaping the glass again and again 
before he was satisfied. But oc- 
casionally he was able to produce 
something good enough to be of- 
fered for sale. 

You can imagine how happy 
he was then—and how glad his 
father was also, for the man loved 
his trade and hoped that some- 
day his son would work beside 
him. And the owner of the shop 
was pleased, too, for that was the 
way future workers learned their 
craft—son from father, and ap- 
prentice from master. 

For several weeks Emilio had 
been longing to make a bowl—a 
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bowl of pale lavender, graceful 
as a flower, with scallops that 
spread out like petals from a nar- 
row, slender base. He had never 
seen such a bowl, yet he knew 
how every curve of it ought to 
look. In fact, he had dreamed 
of it so much that he only needed 
to shut his eyes to see it plainly. 

He kept talking about it until 
all the men and boys in the shop 
knew it almost as well as he him- 
self did. His spare time was 
spent watching Pedro, the bowl 
maker, blow great blue and green 
and purple bubbles, spreading 
them out, whirling them around, 
and finally snipping off the 
rough edges. 

Sometimes Pedro made low, flat 
bowls, and sometimes tall, slen- 
der vases. Yet never was there 
one quite like the bowl of which 
Emilio had dreamed. 

One day Pedro was absent 
from his place. He had gone toa 
near-by village to attend a wed- 
ding. Several of the other men 
had gone too, so that for once 
Emilio had little to do. He wan- 
dered here and there, trying to 
think of some way of passing the 
time, for his father was too busy 
to be bothered. All at once 
Emilio had a wonderful idea. 
Pedro’s bench was not in use. 
Pedro’s pipe and tools lay beside 
it. He would try his hand at 
making a bowl! 

He lighted the fire and care- 
fully adjusted it until it was 
burning with the right amount 
of heat. Next, he got a big 
violet-colored blob from the man 
whose duty it was to keep melted 
glass always ready for the vi- 
drieros. Then, putting the pipe 
to his lips, he began to blow. He 
had watched so many times that 
he thought he knew exactly what 
to do, but it was not as easy as he 
had imagined. He found that the 
great mass of glass was far hard- 
er to handle than the small quan- 
tity required for a candlestick. 
Nor was it easy to maintain just 
the right amount of air firmly 
inside, as he turned and shaped 
the bowl. 

Many, many times, he needed 
to melt the (Continued on page 75) 
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TO READ OR TELL 


IGHTY years ago the Burkes 

decided to go from Iowa in- 
to Nebraska and take a home- 
stead. When Mr. and Mrs. Burke 
told the children about it, they 
thought it would be fun, but 
Father said, “Sometimes it will 
be fun, and again it won’t be 
fun.” 

“Donnie,” called Marydell the 
next day, “do you know we are 
going to have a covered wagon 
like the one we saw yesterday?” 

“Of course I know! Only it’s 
going to be bigger than that one. 
Father said he was going to put 
some boards on the wagon box to 
make it wider and then put a 
good strong top over it. He’s 
going to let me help him.” 

“Oh, I want to help too,” said 
Marydell. 

“Fiddlesticks,” said Donald. 
“You’d get in the way. You help 
Mother.” 

Marydell went hippety-hop to 
the house, but when she reached 
the door she stopped; her eyes 
shone mischievously. Mother was 
standing with her back to the 
door. Marydell crept softly up 
behind her and yelled, “BOO!” 

Mother jumped. “How you 
did startle me!” she exclaimed. 
She kissed Marydell and said, 
“I’ve been looking for two little 
feet to do errands for me. Where 
shall I find them?” 

“Here they are, Mother,” said 
Marydell, looking down at her 
feet. 

“You may go upstairs and get 
great-grandmother’s quilt. I'll 
pack it in this box where it will 
be safe.” 

Away skipped Marydell. She 
knew where Mother kept the 
quilt, in the bottom drawer of 
the bureau. She always liked to 
look at it when Mother spread it 
on the bed. She would count the 
red cherries and feel the little 
puffs—but she must hurry down- 
stairs now. Mother was waiting. 

“Thank you,” said Mother, as 
she took the quilt. 

In a couple of weeks every- 
thing was ready. The day before 
they started, Mrs. Burke baked 
bread, cakes, pies, and doughnuts. 
She packed them carefully in a 
box with other provisions. The 
wagon was loaded to the limit. 

Donald wanted to take his sled, 
but Father said, “I’m sorry, 
Donald, but we can make an- 


The Little Sod House 


BERTHA M. 


other one when we get there. 
You may take your skates.” 

“I’m going to take my doll, 
Betsy Bobbet,” said Marydell. 

Early next morning their clos- 
est neighbors and Aunt Jenny, 
Cousin Harry, and the baby 
came to see them off. 

“Jimminy!” said Harry. “I 
wish I could go with you.” 

Donald stood looking longingly 
at his precious sled. The words 
he wanted to say had difficulty 
in getting around a lump in his 
throat. And the voice that fi- 
nally said, “You take it,” didn’t 
sound at all like his own. He put 
his sled into Harry’s hands and 
ran to climb into the wagon. 

Even Mother brushed off a tear, 
as she pretended to adjust her 
scarf, and Aunt Jenny wasn’t her 
usual cheerful self. At last the 
Burkes were off, waving good-by, 
which was much easier than say- 
ing it. 

“It’s like riding in a house,” 
said Donald, “only it is smaller!” 
Father said that the wagon would 
be their home until they had a 
better one. 

At noon, they ate the lunch 
that Mother prepared. Donald 
and Marydell thought it was just 
like a picnic. That night they 
camped by a creek where there 
was plenty of wood for the camp- 
fire. The hot corn-meal mush 
Mother made was delicious. 


COMPTON 


There were other covered wag- 
ons on the road. Sometimes they 
would travel together and camp 
together. Then the children had 
fun playing around the wagons 
before dark. 

One evening they were camp- 
ing alone, and Marydell was play- 
ing with Betsy Bobbet. She had 
just arranged a soft bed of grass 
for the doll when Donald called, 
“Come, let’s play tag.” They ran 
and ran until it was bedtime. 

The next morning Marydell 
was so sleepy that her mother had 
a hard time waking her. When 
they had traveled about six miles, 
Marydell missed her doll. 

“Oh! I left Betsy Bobbet on 
the grass,” she cried. “I must go 
back to get her.” 

Father said, “I’m sorry, but we 
can’t go back. It has taken two 
hours to come this far. We must 
think about our horses.” 

Marydell hid her face in her 
mother’s gingham apron and 
shook with sobs. Finally Mother 
said, “I know something. I'll roll 
up my shawl; just you watch 
me.” She pinned it together 
neatly, and then took off her 
apron and pinned it ineplace for 


adress. “There!” she said. “T’ll 


leave the fringe out for her hair. 
Now, isn’t that nice?” 

“Not so nice as Betsy Bobbet,” 
Marydell thought, but she played 
with the shawl doll. 
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Donald said, “Your new doll’s 
hair is too long. You ought to 
take her to a barber.” 

“But there isn’t any barber,” 
said Marydell. “Why can’t you 
be one, Donald?” 

“Of course I can,” Donald told 
her. “I'll get the scissors.” 

She had a terrible time making 
her doll sit up straight, but suc- 
ceeded at last. Then snip, snip, 
snip, went the scissors. Mother 
heard the strange noise and looked 
around. She didn’t scold. She 
hid her face in her hands for a 
long time. That was worse than 
scolding. How sorry they were 
when they realized what they had 
done! But that could not put 
the fringe back on the shawl. 

The next morning one of the 
metal tires began to slip off a 
wheel. Father said it might take 
him quite a while to repair it. 
Mother decided to walk on ahead 
for exercise. Marydell and Donald 
played until it began to rain. 
Then the children climbed into 
the wagon and waited for Mother 
to return. It rained harder and 
harder, but she didn’t come. 

“Mother must be lost,” said 
Donald. 

“Maybe she will never come 
back,” wailed Marydell. That 
thought made them both cry. 

Father told them not to worry 
as they started on. The children 
kept watch for their mother as 
they slushed along slowly in their 
wagon-home. When it stopped 
raining, they could see a house 
close by and who should be wav- 
ing from the door but Mother! 

The farmer and his wife who 
lived there were very kind. They 
invited the Burkes to stay till the 
rainy spell was over. The farm- 
er’s wife let Mother do some bak- 
ing—enough to last them during 
the rest of the journey. Father 
said that they should arrive at 
Aunt Sarah’s in two more days. 

The next night they had just 
finished their supper when anoth- 
er wagon drove up and stopped. 
The man talked to Father. 

“How do you do?” the woman 
said, as she climbed down. “Do 
you mind if we camp near you?” 

“We are glad to have your 
company,” said Mother. 

“What is your dolly’s name?” 
the woman asked Marydell. 

“This is only a shawl doll,” was 
the reply. (Continued on page 82) 
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Punctuation—| 


Punctuation is used in writing and printing 
to help make the meaning clear. 





COMMON MARKS OF PUNCTUATION 


A period is used after a statement. 


Books are my friends. 


A period is used after an abbreviation. 
Mr. Dr. Co. St. N.Y. Feb. etc. 


A question mark is used after a question. 
Who has seen the wind? 


An exclamation point is used following 
an exclamation. 


How beautiful is the rain! 


A comma is used to separate words, 
phrases, and sometimes clauses. 
We saw men, women, and children. 
We traveled on land, on water, and in the air. 
She planned to go, but callers arrived. 
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WESTWARD EXPANSION 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


KATHERINE JULIAN EDDINGTON 


Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


HE adventuring spirit of the 
T gold seekers and the ro- 
mance of the pony express appeal 
so greatly to children that stories 
told about the forty-niners and 
about Buffalo Bill will create ea- 
gerness for further information. 

In describing the prairies, des- 
erts, and mountains it is well to 
use pictures, for unless one has 
seen our West it is hard to im- 
agine it. Some mention should 
be made of the buffaloes that 
roamed the prairies—how they 
served for food and clothing un- 
til they became almost extinct, 
and how these animals are to be 
seen today only in zoos, sanctu- 
aries, and national parks. 

The children’s sympathy will 
be aroused by clear word pictures 
as well as by visual pictures of the 
covered wagon mired in the mud, 
fording a stream, or being pushed 
up steep mountain slopes. 

The fact that travelers found 
many friendly Indians should not 
be overlooked. How the pioneer 
settler could file a claim to land 
should be explained. 


CLASSROOM PLANNING 


A. Suggestive questions.—Stories 
told by the teacher and the pic- 
tures displayed should result in 
many questions, which can be 
written on the blackboard to be 
referred to in the reading periods 
and answered in the discussion 
following the reading. 

1. What food was necessary to 
take on the long trip westward? 

2. What kind of clothes did the 
pioneers wear? 

3. What kind of firearms did 
they use? 

4. Could they take any house- 
hold goods in their wagons? 
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The pioneers, traveling in ox-drawn covered wagons and 


This is the concluding unit in a series of four 
about the early history of our country. Turn to 
pages 34-35 for tests based on the four units. 


5. How were the wagons made? 
6. Why were some of the wagons 
called “Conestoga” wagons? 

7. What did a tavern look like? 
Were taverns comfortable? 

B. Understandings. 

1. The story of the settling of 
our whole country is a story of 
the pioneer. 

2. No matter in what section the 
pioneer settled, he had hardships 
to endure, dangers to overcome, 
often loneliness to combat. 

3. Our nation is strong today 
because it was founded by hard- 
working, courageous people who 
looked danger in the face fear- 
lessly and overcame tremendous 
obstacles. 

4. The great majority of pio- 
neers kept steadfastly on. 

5. Whenever men live together 
in a group, it is necessary to have 
laws and some sort of government 
for the good of the community. 

C. Vocabulary.—Any unfamiliar 
words and phrases should be 
written on the blackboard, pro- 
nounced, and explained. Exam- 
ples: Conestoga, forebears, oxen, 
tethering stake, file a claim, pri- 
vations, eroded, homestead. 


CONTENT MATERIAL 


When the United States pur- 
chased the great Louisiana Ter- 
ritory from France in 1803, the 
purchase opened up the land west 
of the Mississippi River for the 


willingly enduring 


ips, kept pushing westward until the frontier reached the Pacific Ocean 


people. Few went, however, un- 
til after 1805, when Lewis and 
Clark explored the Missouri Riv- 
er, and pushed on to the Pacific 
Ocean; and Zebulon Pike, look- 
ing for the headwaters of the 
Mississippi, explored what is now 
Minnesota. Later Pike explored 
Kansas, Nebraska, and as far 
southwest as the present Colorado 
Springs. Shortly afterward he 
turned south, journeyed into 
Spanish territory, was captured 
by the Spaniards, taken in a 
roundabout way to the Louisiana 
border, and finally released. 

The reports of these explorers 
about the rich country led many 
a pioneer to turn his steps west- 
ward. 

In 1821, Mexico won her inde- 
pendence from Spain. This gave 
all of the Spanish Southwest to 
Mexico. In December of that 
year Stephen F. Austin led a par- 
ty of settlers into Texas. Soon 
Texas was dotted with American 
pioneers who wanted their land 
to be part of the United States. 

Finally these people, led by 
William B. Travis, openly revolt- 
ed against Mexico. Then the 
name of Sam Houston and the 
cry “Remember the Alamo” be- 
came watchwords in American 
history. 

The acceptance of Texas as a 
state in 1845 led to a dispute over 
boundary lines and finally to the 
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war with Mexico. On February 
2, 1848, a treaty of peace was 
signed and the United States 
gained a vast territory. The 
boundary today is the one then 
established except that a few 
years later a small area, known 
as the Gadsden Purchase, was 
bought from Mexico. The terri- 
tory secured as a result of the 
Mexican War was what now con- 
stitutes the states of California, 
Nevada, and Utah, and parts of 
Arizona, New Mexico, Colorado, 
and Wyoming. 

Traders had already come into 
this region, but now the trail 
from Independence, Missouri, to 
Santa Fe, New Mexico, became 
a great trading route. Goods 
brought from Europe or the East 
up the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers were stacked in covered 
wagons, and great caravans would 
start over the dangerous Santa Fe 
Trail. The traders bore not only 
goods but news. They took news 
of the outside world to the set- 
tlers and took stories of this vast 
country back to the established 
Mississippi valley. It was because 
of these tales that many midwest 
farmers set out on the arduous 
journey to our great Southwest. 

In 1847 the Mormons traveled 
to Utah and found homes in the 
desert. They had had trouble in 
connection with their religion in 
Ohio, Missouri, and Illinois, but 
were not disturbed in Utah, even 
though at the close of the Mex- 
ican War this section became part 
of the United States. By hard 
work and great courage, these 
men and women changed a barren 
waste into the cultivated farms 
and prosperous cities that now 
mark Utah. (Continued on page 70) 





This Currier and Ives print shows a buffalo hunt, which was an essential 
means of providing food for the emigrants as they crossed the vast prairies, 
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SEATWORK IN READING 


N ADDITION to seatwork exercises in 

phonetics and word discrimination, pu- 
pils should also have much unsupervised 
practice in reading. By this is meant ex- 
periences with complete thought units in 
the form of sentences and paragraphs. Be- 
sides book reading for information, for 
solving problems, for enjoyment, and for 
many other purposes, children may well 
work out reading exercises independently. 

In preparing and assigning reading seat- 
work, care should be taken not to give 
blackboard work too often. The chief ob- 
jections are the constant refocusing of the 
eyes from blackboard to paper, and the 
likelihood of mistakes or omissions. Since 
these objections are more serious if the 
children are reading from a distance, try 
to have them sit as near as possible to any 
blackboard work which is assigned. 

Several forms of seatwork for develop- 
ing reading skill are given below. 
Arranging in Sequence. Prepare sentence 
cards referring to a story which the chil- 
dren know. A child reads the sentences 
and arranges them in the proper sequence. 
Example: 

Red Ridinghood had some cakes to take 

to her grandmother. 

She walked through the woods. 

There she met a wolf. 


The same plan may be followed for 
third and fourth grades, using paragraphs. 
For these grades the material may be un- 
familiar. Example: 

The Story of Milk 

Milk comes from cows on dairy farms. 
The cows cat grass in summer. In winter 
they eat hay and grain. 

Cows are milked twice a day. Some 
are milked by hand, others are milked by 
machines. 

(Story continues until the bottles of 
clean pasteurized milk arrive at the home 
of each child.) 

This type of seatwork is especially de- 

sirable to use in a rural school of several 
grades, where children have a considerable 
time each day for seatwork. 
Completion. (1) Write sentences on tag- 
board with blanks left for inserting words 
which are written separately. Child reads 
sentence, looks for the correct word to 
make the sentence complete, and inserts it. 
Possible sentences: 

The first day of the week is 

We use a knife and 

Little Bopeep lost her 
Such sentences may be based on the day’s 
reading lesson. (2) Use the same exercise 
with sentences written on the blackboard. 
Child copies sentence and inserts missing 


to cut meat. 


word selected from a list. In some cases a 

list may not be needed. 

Matching—Social Studies. Prepare cards 

containing pictures of community helpers 

(fireman, baker, farmer, milkman, gro- 

cer) and a card describing the work of 

each. Example for the farmer: 

I grow good food for you to eat. 
Child places the correct text card under 
each picture. 

Older grades will enjoy. preparing the 
text of these cards for their younger 
schoolmates, and it would be a fine type 
of functional language work. 

Drawing pictures. Prepare short descrip- 

tive paragraphs suited to the reading abil- 

ity of the class. Directions are to study a 

paragraph and draw as directed. (For first 

grade a group of single sentences may be 
preferred.) Examples: 

1. The Easter bunny was hiding his 

eggs. They were in a basket. He 

was having a jolly time. 

Draw his picture. 

2. Charles lived on a prairie farm. There 
was a large barn with a silo. Charles 
drove the cows to pasture. He 
worked in the vegetable garden. He 
fed the hens and gathered the eggs. 
Draw a picture of the farm. 

Draw a picture of Charles at work. 























L 



































This is a winter picture. 
How can you make it a 


summer picture? 


You can draw leaves on 


the tree. 


You can draw some robins. 
Think of other things to do. 
Then draw the picture. 











Here are some boxes. 

How can you make them 
into a train? 

You can add wheels. 

You can draw windows. 

You can make a smokestack. 

Think of other things to do. 

Then draw the picture. 
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THE SAME SONG—with a DIFFERENCE 


BEATRICE McMANUS 


Music Director, Willow Run Village, Willow Run, Michigan 


ET us listen in on a piece 
L of conversation between two 
teachers—who may be designated 
Miss Fox and Miss Reynolds—in 
the teachers’ rest room of one 
elementary school. 

“I don’t see any sense in teach- 
ing music,” says Miss Fox. “It 
takes time that we need for more 
important subjects. My pupils 
seem to be bored by the lesson, 
and they return to our classroom 
restless and irritable.” She sighs 
audibly and continues, “I’m very 
conscientious about teaching it, 
but honestly, after all that effort, 
my pupils can’t sing one song 
What is the 
If children want to sing, 


through correctly. 
use? 
they will sing anyway.” 

“Why, Miss Fox, I’m really 
amazed at your experience!” ex- 
claims Miss Reynolds. “I can’t 
understand it. In our room we 
all look forward to our music pe- 
riod with pleasure. Sometimes 
we sing in the midst of another 
class. Yesterday in social stud- 
ies we were studying Italy, and 
without any warning Aline start- 
ed our new Italian song, “When I 
Went to Rome.’ If at any time 
during the day the children ap- 
pear to be tired and restless, | 
say, ‘Suppose we sing something.” 
After our song everyone feels re- 
laxed, and the mental work is re- 
sumed with new eagerness.” 

“Well, your pupils are better 
behaved than mine— Oh, there’s 
the bell!” 


arate, 


And the teachers sep- 
Just for fun, suppose we 
follow them to their classrooms 
and see what happens. 

Miss Fox’s room is Number 9. 
Here it is. Miss Fox is speaking. 
“All right, children, now hurry 
up. I wish 
that we could finish those lovely 
maps you were drawing, but we 
have to follow our schedule. Line 
up at the door, please.” 

They start off, with Miss Fox 


It’s time for music. 


marching uncompromisingly at 
the head of the line. John gives 
Phil a surreptitious push. Phil 
turns to trip John. Bill takes a 
quick look at the teacher’s back 
and pulls Nancy’s braid. Nancy 
says, “Ow, you stop that, Bill, or 
I'll tell Miss Fox.” 

Here at last is the music room. 
As Miss Fox opens the door, the 
children burst into the room and 
scramble madly for the back row 
of chairs. Two children try to 
sit on one chair, the chair top- 
ples, a heated argument ensues. 
Miss Fox, with remarkable re 


straint, takes her place at the 
piano with her back toward the 
class. All the children are now 
seated and are more or less ready. 

“Please books to 
“We 


have a new song about a rabbit. 


open your 


page 85,” says Miss Fox. 
I'll sing it through and you 


listen.” While she the 
children give their attention to 


sings, 


Raeburn’s painting “A Boy with a Rabbit” is suitable to use 


Miss Fox proceeds, saying, “Our 
next song is on page 19 and I 
want to hear you sing louder.” 

The painful period finally ends 
and Miss Fox rises quickly and 
leads the still restless pupils back 
to their room. 

Ah, here comes Miss Reynolds 
with her class. They are walk- 
ing down the right side of the 





in an activity that integrates art and music relating to pets. 


Some are whis- 
pering and giggling, some are 
gazing out of the window at an- 
other class having recess, and 
some are looking at Miss Fox’s 
back with a puzzled expression. 


various interests. 


“Now you have heard the 
song. I'll sing it again and you 


sing with me.” She sings and 
plays more loudly so as to draw 
the pupils along with her. Sev- 
eral voices dutifully mumble a 
few of the words. “That’s fine. 
Now we'll sing it again, and more 
I don’t think you 
try very hard.” 

Through the third rendition 
the pupils are frankly bored and 
restless, and some are becoming 
openly rebellious. 


children try. 


corridor quietly and with an air 
of happy expectancy. 

As they reach the music room, 
Miss Reynolds glances quickly 
through the door and turns to 
say, “Girls and boys, how would 
you like to hum “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home’ for me while I make 
the music room as nice as possi- 
ble for you?” She gives them the 
pitch, steps inside, and quickly 
the chairs in orderly rows. 
She then changes the position of 
the piano enough so that when 
she is seated she can look into the 
faces of her pupils. With a smile 
of welcome she signifies that all 
is ready. The children file into 
the first row of chairs, fill that 
row, and start the second. 


sets 
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“I’m so proud of Ellen,” com- 
ments Miss Reynolds. “She re- 
membered that it is thoughtful 
and polite to go over to the last 
chair so that others will not have 
to crowd past her. How many 
of you think you recall every 
word of the new song we learned 
in our last music class?” she in- 
quires, and gives the pitch. 

“Aw, Miss Reynolds, play the 
piano, please.” 

“I shall later, Harry, but now 
I should enjoy listening to your 
voices without the accompani- 
ment. They sound so soft and 
sweet.” 

As the children sing, she listens 
for errors in words or melody. 
At the end of the song she says, 
“That was beautiful. There is 
just one spot in the third phrase 
that I am not sure was quite 
right. It goes like this. Listen 
to it.” She sings it correctly and 
the class repeats it and finishes 
the song. 

“On my way home last night 
I saw an attractive picture in a 
store window, and because it re- 
minded me of a song that I 
thought you would enjoy I went 
in and bought it,” Miss Reynolds 
remarks, 

“What is it 
about?” ask eager children. 

“Just wait. You have to do 
some guessing first. 


“May we see it?” 


It suggests 
a day that is coming soon.” 

“Oh, I know! Easter.” 

“That’s right. Now what do 
you think the picture shows?” 

“Chickens?” “Flowers?” ask 
different children. 

“Sam is almost shaking his arm 
off. What do you guess it is, 
Sam?” 

“T think it’s a rabbit.” 

“You are right, Sam, and here 
it is.’ The picture is displayed 
for all to admire. 

“Now would you like to hear 
the song?” 

“Oh, yes, please sing it.” 

Miss Reynolds, who has spent 
some time in preparation, sings 
the song and plays a soft accom- 
paniment. She looks into the 
faces of her pupils and their eager 
expressions reflect the sincere hap- 
piness in her face. 

“Do you like it?” she asks. 

“Oh, yes! Let’s learn it,” is 
the prompt response. 

“All right. It has a pretty 
tune and it is really not hard 
to learn. Listen carefully to the 
first phrase and then 
after me.” (Continued on page 73) 


sing it 
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READY-TO-USE TESTS 


KATHERINE JULIAN EDDINGTON 
Teacher of Social Science, Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


Our Early Explorers 


See January 1946 issue, page 27 


l. If the sentence is true, write 
T after it; if it is false, write F 
after it. 

1. As a result of the Crusades, 
records of past civilizations were 
revealed to western Europe. 

2. Marco Polo’s journey to 
China created a desire among the 
merchants of Venice to obtain 
riches by trade. 

3. Columbus knew very little 
about but he 
willing to adventure into the un- 
known in order to obtain wealth. 

4. When Columbus died, he 
still believed that he had reached 
Asia by a new route. 


navigation, was 


§. Columbus’ discovery was a 
turning point in modern history. 

6. The continent 
named after Columbus. 

7. Explorers long attempted to 


new was 


reach the East by sailing west. 
8. Balboa finally succeeded in 
sailing around the world from 
West to cast. 
9. Ponce de Leon, Hernando 
de Soto, and Francisco Coronado 
were Spanish explorers. 
10. Spain wanted to settle in 


the New World and to build 
permanent homes. 
11. France wanted to trade 


with the East in order to obtain 
money for her armies. 

12. Champlain discovered the 
St. Lawrence River and Canada. 

13. The greatest French ex- 
plorer was Cartier. 

14. John Cabot was a native 
of England. 

15. The English came to the 
New World to procure furs by 
trading with the Indians. 


Il. Choose the ending which 
makes the sentence true. 

1. Columbus was sure that the 
earth was round because 

a. most people thought so. 

b. he had given his life to 
the study of geography. 

c. Marco Polo had 
around the world. 

2. The first white man to reach 
the Mississippi River was 

a. Magellan. 
b. Balboa. 
c. De Soto. 

3. The first man to sail around 

the world was 
a. Magellan. 
b. Cortes. 
c. Coronado. 

4. The Pacific Ocean was dis- 
covered by 

a. Cartier. 
b. Balboa. 
c. Coronado. 
§. Spain sent many men to the 
New World to 
a. trade for furs. 
b. establish homes. 
c. obtain gold, silver, and 
other wealth. 

6. The man who traveled all 
the way from the Great Lakes to 
the Gulf of Mexico was 

a. Robert de La Salle. 
b. John Cabot. 
c. Jacques Cartier. 

7. The United States is an 

English-speaking nation because 
a. the English came first. 
b. more English people came 
over than French or Spanish. 
c. the English were the first 
Europeans to settle perma- 
nently. (For key, see page 76) 


sailed 











Did you know that 


brought to the New 
World by Spaniards? 


horses were first 
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a hornbook? 





Did you know that ————T" 
many colonial children npg 
learned to read from J 






































Colonial Life in America 


See February 19146 issue, page 29 


I. Fill each blank with the cor- 
rect word or phrase that follows 
the sentence. 

1. The French, eager to , 
pushed far inland. (build homes; 
trade for furs) 

2. The Dutch settled in 
(Rhode Island; New York) 

3. The Pilgrims settled in 
_....... (Jamestown; Plymouth) 

4. Plymouth is located in 
(Maine; Massachusetts ) 

§. The first section to be set- 
tled was... (Virginia; Del- 
aware) 

6. New England was settled 
by people who wanted _ 
(more wealth; religious freedom) 

7. The colonies were governed 
by _.... (themselves and Eng- 
land; England only) 

8. Each colony had a 
(governor; judge) 

9. Williamsburg was the capi- 
tal of _.._.. (Virginia; North 
Carolina) 

10. The main occupation of 
the colonists was (agri- 
culture; shipbuilding) 

11. In Virginia much 
was raised. (tobacco; corn) 

12. In the North much 
was raised. (tobacco; corn) 

13. Workers whose passage to 
America had been paid by a plan- 
tation owner were called —_.. 
(slaves; indentured servants) 

14. Roger Williams believed in 

(religious tolerance; po- 
litical freedom from England) 

15. The life of the early col- 
Onists was _.....  (uninterest- 
ing; hard) 

16. Homes in the early colo- 
nial times had conveni- 
ences. (few; many) 


ll. Fach paragraph gives some 
aspect of life in either the Neu 
England, the Middle, or the 
Southern colonies. Identify each. 

1. The little girls made sam- 
plers; the older ones knitted mit- 
tens, stockings, and other warm 
clothing. 

2. The typical house was brick, 
patterned after the architecture 
of Holland. 

3. The houses 
frame buildings. Some were one 
and a half to two stories high in 
front with a long roof sloping to 
the first-story level at the back. 

4. The large brick manor house 
was surrounded by a well-kept 
lawn. 


were usually 


There were large trees, 
clipped hedges, and flower beds. 

5. Tobacco was raised, but in 
some parts the colonists made a 
living from the tar, pitch, and 
turpentine obtained from trees. 
Rice and indigo also were raised. 

6. There were many church 
schools in this section. 

7. At first the schools were 
conducted by certain mothers in 
their own kitchens. The pupils’ 
lessons had to be crowded in be- 
tween many household tasks. 

8. All legal voters of a com- 
munity gathered in a town meet- 
ing where public questions were 
voted on. 

9. These colonies were settled 
by the Dutch, the Swedes, and 
the English for various reasons, 
mostly because of some dissatis- 
faction at home. 

10. The representatives 
clected by the people to serve in 
the House of Burgesses. As the 
colony grew, it was divided into 
counties. 


were 


(For key, see page 7' 
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MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


These four tests are based on the series of four units on early 
American history—from the period of discovery to the completion 











Did you know that 
Conestoga wagons 
were boat-shaped so 
that they could be 


towed across streams? 








Pioneer Life in America 


See March 1946 issue, page 31. 


I. Choose the word or group of 
words in each parenthesis which 
makes the sentence correct. 

1. Men started moving away 
from the coast because (the cli- 
mate was bad, much of the land 
Was worn out). 

2. The first pioneers traveled 
(on foot or on horseback, by 
covered wagon). 

3. Daniel Boone went west 
(over an Indian trail through 
the Cumberland Gap, down the 
Ohio River). 

4. Daniel Boone first settled 
in (Kentucky, Ohio). 

5. Daniel Boone directed the 
building of the (National Road, 
Wilderness Road). 

6. The pioneers (faced hard- 
ships and danger, generally had a 
safe journey) on their trip west. 

7. The first home that the pio- 
neers built was a (log cabin, half- 
faced camp). 

8. The life of the pioneer 
(was, was not) lonely. 

9. There were (many, few) 
books in the pioneer schools. 

10. Pioneer girls and boys had 
(many, few) household tasks. 

11. Pioneer cooking was done 
(in a big fireplace, on a stove). 

12. Pioneer girls and women 
(looked forward to, did not like) 
quilting bees. 

13. Neighbors (helped, did not 
help) one another with work. 

14. The pioneers (carried all 
their tools with them, made most 
of their tools). 

15. A first essential of every 
pioneer community was a (school, 
church, fort). 

16. The first settlement in 
Ohio was (Marietta, Chillicothe). 


II. Choose the word or group of 
words that answers each question 
correctly. 

1. Why were school subjects 
limited to those the teacher hap- 
pened to know best? (because 
the teachers were well educated, 
because the people were indiffer- 
ent to education, because there 
were few books available) 

2. What material was used to 
protect the ends of a half-faced 
camp? (oiled paper, glass, skins) 

3. Why were sheep important 
to the pioneer? (for meat, for 
wool to make clothing, for pets) 

4. What crop did the pioneers 
raise? (cotton, vegetables, rice) 

5. Who spun the thread for 
the clothing? (hired workers, the 
women, the children) 

6. What kind of furniture did 
the pioneers have? (imported, 
handmade, factory-made) 

7. How did the pioneer obtain 
meat? (by buying it, by raising 
cattle, by killing wild animals) 

8. Why did the girls and boys 
learn to shoot so well? (to have 
fun, to develop skill, to protect 
themselves if necessary) 

9. Why did the pioneer settle 
near rivers or streams? (to get 
fish, to have a means of transpor- 
tation, to have water for home 
supply and for his livestock) 

10. What means of water 
transportation was used most ex- 
tensively? (flatboats, canalboats, 
steamboats ) 

11. Why did the pioneers in 
Nebraska build sod houses? (be- 
cause they were warmer, because 
they were safer from attack by 
Indians, because trees were very 


scarce) (For key, see page 76) 


of the first transcontinental railroad—which have been appearing 
in THE INSTRUCTOR monthly, beginning with the January issue. 


The Westward Movement 


See this issue, page 31. 


I. Fill each blank with the cor- 
rect word or words from the list 
below. 

1. Purchase of the _.... first 
opened the West for settlement. 

2, ........... bought this section 
NE siciniisier 

3. Zebulon Pike explored as far 
west as = 

4. The Southwest was secured 
as a result of the 

§. Great numbers of 
traveled west in , 

6. Texas and California were 
first settled by people. 

7. When the pioneers first be- 
gan to go west, Texas belonged 
to 


people 


8. The 

trade route. 
9. The trail followed by most 

of the pioneers was called the 


became a great 


10. The Mormons finally set- 
tled in . : 

11. The great rush to the West 
came when 
| 

12. The trip over the moun- 
tains into California was , 

13. As roads were built, many 
‘ctsiniainaia were established along 
the way. 

14. Mail was at first carried 
over the government route to the 


was discov- 


Pacific coast by 
gold covered wagons 
Utah the United States 


Mexico Mexican War 
Spanish Santa Fe Trail 
taverns stagecoach 
dangerous _ Louisiana Territory 
Colorado = California 

France Oregon Trail 


ll. Check items indicated in the 
lists below. 

1. Six things which the trav- 
elers did on their way west. 

a. took pictures 

b. forded streams 

c. stayed in good hotels 

d. fought Indians 

e. climbed rugged mountains 

f. hunted for food 

g. camped at night 

h. looked for water 

i. bought clothes and souvenirs 

2. Six words which describe 
pioneer life. 
. Sheltered ff. 


a uncertain 

b. lonely g. easy 

c. dependent h. adventurous 
d. hard i. dangerous 

e. outdoor 

3. Six words which describe 


the character of the pioneers. 


a. independent f. timid 
b. lazy g. helpful 
c. brave h. weak 
d. daring i. cheerful 
e. industrious 


4. Six reasons why the pioncers 
went west. 

a. They disliked the ocean. 

b. Some went to avoid reli- 
gious troubles. 

c. Some were attracted by tales 
of the rich country. 

d. Trading was profitable. 

e. Travel was easy. 

f. Gold was discovered. 

g. The Indians formed parties 
to help them travel. 

h. Part of the land in the east 
was worn out. 

i, A claim to a certain portion 
of land could be filed with the 


government. (For key, see page 76) 





about a week to 





Did you know that 


it took eight men 


erect a log cabin? 
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IMPROVEMENT IN SPEECH 


MABEL F. GIFFORD 


Chief, Bureau of Correction of Speech De fects, 
California State Department of Education 


N EFFECTIVE school program 
to improve speech should 
begin in the kindergarten and ex- 
tend through college. It should 
include training in voice, pho- 
netics, oral reading, and conver- 
sation, but it should also be 
concerned with mental hygiene. 
An adequate program will not 
overlook the fact that speech is 
basically interwoven with the in- 
tegrated development of the in- 
dividual. 
The objective of training 
clear utterance and distinct ar- 
ticulation, together with proper 





will 
not be attained without attention 
to physical, emotional, and social 
adjustment. This means that ac- 
tivities should be provided which 
tend to promote confidence and 
self-control, with development of 
poise that leads to a better ad- 
justment in all life situations. 





management of the voice 


If the teacher is to help pupils 
in speech improvement, she her- 
self must be socially and emo- 
tionally adjusted. Her own voice 
must be well modulated and of 
pleasing quality; her own speech 
clear and distinct. She should 
also have a good understanding 
of mental hygiene and child de- 
velopment. 

While a general program of 
speech improvement may be car- 
ried on by any classroom teacher, 
only a teacher who has had train- 
ing in remedial procedures should 
attempt the correction of speech 
disorders and defects. These may 
be grouped under two heads; 
nervous speech disorders and ar- 
ticulatory defects. The nervous 
difficulties are marked by an emo- 
tional disturbance 
a blocking or temporary stop- 
page. The articulatory defects 
for the most part are functional, 
though a small percentage have 


which causes 


an organic origin. 


NERVOUS SPEECH 
DISORDERS 


The . most common __ speech 
handicaps attributed to psycho- 
logical disturbance are stammer- 
ing and stuttering—of all speech 
defects the most difficult to cor- 
rect. Others are neurotic lisping. 
infantile speech, and hysterical 
loss of speech. The principal 
cause of stammering and stutter- 
ing is generally conceded to be 
emotional maladjustment. The 
spasmodic action of the speech or- 
gans is the external symptom of 
deep-seated conflicts. 
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Sooner or later every teacher has to deal with 
the problem of defective speech. Concrete sug- 
gestions are offered here to aid you in the work. 


In the treatment of speech 
handicaps of psychological origin, 
a number of approaches are made 
in each case, based on certain 
major considerations. 

A. Physical equipment.—The in- 
dividual’s general physical condi- 
tion is the first 
Physical weakness frequently is 
responsible for a feeling of inabil- 
ity to cope with ordinary life sit- 
uations. An undernourished body 
or an organic inferiority may re- 
sult in lack of confidence, and an 
upset mental condition may easily 
affect the bodily health. Methods 
of developing the body—as well 
as good eating and play habits— 
have a part to play in the cor- 
rection of nervous speech dis- 


consideration. 


orders. If the school physician or 
nurse reports that a child with a 
speech handicap has a_ physical 
defect which can be corrected, 
the matter should be referred to 
the proper persons without delay. 
B. Mental condition —The men- 
tal condition of the child is an- 
Study 
by a trained speech correctionist 
will bring an understanding of 
the causes which have contributed 
to the speech difficulty. Such a 
study takes into account the de- 


other vital consideration. 


velopmental and environmental 
conditions that have helped to 
mold the child’s behavior. As a 
part of the treatment decided 
definite efforts are made 
along the following lines. 


on, 


Courtesy, Public Schools, Madison, Wisconsin 


1. Adjusting the attitude of the 
child toward his world. 
2. Adjusting the attitude taken 
toward the child by his parents 
and other members of his family, 
and by his teacher, principal, and 
classmates. 
3. Establishing a program of ac- 
tivity which will adequately meet 
the needs of the individual. 
C. Pupil’s attitude—It is essen- 
tial that the handicapped child 
establish a wholesome, positive 
attitude toward his own speech. 
Stammering sometimes appears 
when the child is just gaining co- 
ordinated articulation—when he 
is not only fumbling for speech 
and language but laboring under 
the stress of numerous inrushing 
ideas. If no serious emotional 
disturbance comes at this time, 
the child sooner or later estab- 
lishes the proper co-ordination, 
and his stammering disappears. 
Occasional stammering or hesita- 
tion of this type is noticed in 
adults. Frequently it is due to 
lack of organization, and con- 
fusion, in thinking, or to a tem- 
porary emotional disturbance. 
Sometimes stammering appears 
after speech and language have 
Mal- 


adjustment, due to some disturb- 


been completely acquired. 


ing factor in the environment, 
causes an emotional conflict, and 
since speech is one of the ave- 
nues through which man express- 
es his emotion it is not unusual 





Remedial work with a specialist in speech correction should 
be made available to every child who has a speech defect. 


1946 


for emotional conflicts to be 
manifested in speech. 

Following are some suggestions 
to classroom teachers on helping 
children who stammer. 

A. Try to understand the stam- 
merer’s personality and accept 
him as he is. He should not be 
made to feel “different” because 
he stammers. 

B. Do not force the stammerer 
to recite or read orally. If he 
dreads such a situation, let him 
write out his lessons or recite to 
you alone. However, he should 
be encouraged to volunteer in 
class, because voluntary speech is 
helpful in correcting stammering. 
C. Do not tell him in advance 
to think out what he wants to 
say. 

D. Wait for the child to get out 
troublesome words by himself. 
When he stammers, tell him to 
take his time. 

E. If he is excited and wishes to 
tell you something, ask him to 
sit down and not feel hurried. 
Assure him that you will listen. 
F. Encourage the child to relax 
frequently and approach speech 
with a gentle mouth action and 
a release of soft, breathy voice. 


ARTICULATORY DEFECTS 
(FUNCTIONAL) 


Among school children, the 
majority of speech defects are 
due to the fact that they have 
never learned correct habits of 
articulation. Misuse and _ stiff- 
ness of the tongue and jaw often 
cause indistinctness and lack of 
precision in uttering words. For 
clear articulation, every conso- 
nant and vowel must be formed 
Defects in articula- 
tion are generally indicated by 
faulty production of some of the 
and 


The cause of this condition is 


correctly. 


consonant vowel sounds. 
usually incorrect position of the 
speech organs; occasionally it is 
malformation of teeth or jaw. 
Articulatory defects common 
among school children are the 
following. 
A. Lisping the consonant sounds 
s, z, sh, ch, j, observed as pro- 
trusion of the tongue, causing 
substitution of the ¢h sound. 


Example: thing for “sing.” 


B. Substitutions: lateral (un- 

voiced) 1 for “s,” w for “r,” 
c “ ” 

w tor “1. 


C. Omission of consonants. 

D. Infantile speech, as fan tor 
“ ” “ ” pp 
can,” won for “run,” and free 
for “three.” (Continued on page 79) 
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A BRIEF CASE 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


GLENELLE McBEATH 


Teacher, Second Grade, Bessemer School, Pueblo, Colorado 








Handwork 
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F YOU are a primary teacher, you have faced 
I the discouraging problem of how best to send 
schoolwork home. Many parents want to see 
what their children have been doing, but too 
often pupils feel little or no responsibility about 
taking it to them. A brief case for schoolwork 
will solve this problem. Parents may be notified 
to expect the papers weekly or monthly. At the 
designated time the accumulated work is distrib- 
uted. Each pupil places his own in his brief case 
and proudly takes it home. He returns the case 
in a few days, and it is put away until time for 
its next trip. Parents say that they like such a 
plan. They find it worth while to sit down with 
their children and go over the collected papers. 

The brief case may be made from construction 
paper and scraps of heavy wallpaper. Use a piece 
of wallpaper about 12” x 18”. Fold in the mid- 
dle crosswise. Close the two sides with 22” x 9” 
construction-paper strips folded lengthwise and 
pasted in place on the outside. 

Cut two handles of heavy construction paper. 
(A pattern for half of one handle is shown here.) 
Paste the handles on the two top edges of the case, 
allowing 1” lap for strength. On the sides, where 
the handles overlap the side binding, round the 
corners with scissors. Reinforce handles with 
gummed tape. 

Each pupil may design an original name tag 
for his case. (Patterns are shown for one fourth 
of each of two designs.) Fold scrap paper ap- 
proximately 62” x 2%” crosswise and then once 
lengthwise. Cut the desired shape for the name 
tag. Unfold, lay it on white construction paper, 
and draw around it. Decorate with crayons or a 
cut-paper design, write in the name, and paste 
it in place on the brief case. 
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GINGHAM CARDS 


FOR ALL GRADES . 





AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


‘ Teacher of Art, Public Schools, Essex, Massachusetts 
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of a bunny or a duck, and cut it a 

out fora pattern. Trace the pat- s 

tern on a doubled piece of con- f 

struction paper (placing dotted T 

NY piece bag will offer at- lines on the fold), and also trace c 
A tractive scraps of cotton it on cloth. Cut out, and mount li 
print or gingham which can be the cloth on the paper with paste. 4 e 
utilized in making Easter cards. Press under a weight. Ink in an . 2 


On scrap paper draw the outline 


eye. Print a greeting in the folder. 





EASTER CARDS WITH FELT CUTOUTS 


FOR ALL GRADES 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 


Principal, Wintersteen School, Plattsmouth, Nebraska 


HILDREN respond eagerly 
C to the idea of felt cutouts 
pasted on cards. Old felt hats 
can be steamed and pressed 
flat and cut into pieces of var- 
ious sizes. Clean the soiled hats 
with corn meal or a commer- 





cial felt cleaner. The pupils 
should draw their designs on 
paper and cut them out to use 
for patterns, in order to save 
felt. For the details, they can 
use dark crayon or water color 
on white or light-colored felt, 
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and white ink or light crayon 
on dark felt. 

The cards illustrated were 
made of purple construction 
paper measuring 474” x 534” 
when folded. An Easter lily, 
a pot of tulips, and a pair of 


chicks are other suggestions 
for designs. An Easter greet- 
ing written on a piece of white 
paper a little smaller than the 
card should be pasted on the 
inside. Put the card under a 
weight overnight. 
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EASTER DECORATIONS 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


CLARA REHNLUND 
Teacher, E. L. Wright School, Hancock, Michigan 


pot of tulips and a potted lily 
A are attractive decorations for a 
classroom at Easter time. Use heavy 
construction paper and cut all pieces 
double. The outline drawings shown 
are actual size. The visible stem of 
the lily should be 8” long. For this 
flower, cut a pot from sheets of pa- 
per 7” x 5”. The tulip stems and 
leaves show about 7” above a 9” x 6” 
flowerpot. Insert wooden sticks or 
heavy cardboard strips between the 
two thicknesses of each stem, and 
then paste them together. The leaves 
require no stiffening. Insert flowers 
and leaves between the two thick- 
nesses of the flowerpot and paste. 
The red tulips are outlined in black 
chalk with touches of white for high 
lights. Stems and leaves show touch- 
es of black and yellow. The lily pet- 
als are outlined in blue. 
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RAINY-DAY PICTURES TO PAINT 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


7 child doesn’t like to paint pic- 
tures of rainy days! Three exam- 
ples are shown here—children walking in 
puddles, ducks in a pool made by a heavy 
rain, and children going to school. A gray 
sky or a gray-blue sky will help to give 
the impression of a rainy day. In a pic- 
ture of this kind avoid yellow-green trees, 
which indicate sunny spring weather, and 
use a dull green for the foliage. 

In a painting class you will often hear 
the question, “What color shall I paint 
the rain?” The teacher may say, “Some 
children like to paint the rain light blue; 
others like to paint it gray; still others 
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like to make black lines for rain. Why 
don’t you try whatever you wish? If you 


make two pictures, try a different kind 


of paint in each picture. Then you will 
know which you like better.” 

The mood of a rainy day may be 
brought out through the use of light gray 
houses, and dull red for brick houses, dark 
gray for sidewalks, and many mixtures of 
gray, tan, brown, and dull greenish black 
for trees. 

For contrast, pictures of sunshiny days 
may be painted and put on the bulletin 
board near the rainy-day pictures. In the 
sunny pictures a very light blue sky, 


almost white, conveys the feeling of a 
sunny day. We use yellow-green on the 
trees. Sometimes we put pure yellow on 
one side of the tree and a bright green, 
made by mixing turquoise and yellow, on 
the shady side of the tree. We paint 
houses pure white. 

When children work on pictures of this 
kind they get an emotional reaction which 
is akin to that of a painter. The feeling 
is more important than the drawing. 

Any help which the teacher has been 
able to give the children on simple draw- 
ing at a previous time increases the fun of 
painting such pictures. (Continued on page 73) 
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DESIGNING 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


GLENELLE McBEATH 


Teacher, Second Grade, Bessemer School, 
Pueblo, Colorado 























T EASTER, big colored paper eggs make a gay 
A decoration for the schoolroom. The pu- 
pils like them because they are so large, and the 
teacher sees in them unlimited possibilities for 
design and color combinations, with an oppor- 
tunity for teaching art principles. 
Fold a 9” x 12” piece of scratch paper length- 
wise and cut an egg pattern as large as the paper 
will permit. Keeping the pattern folded, draw a 
design on half of the egg and cut out the design. 
Open the pattern, and pin this as a stencil over a 
sheet of 9” x 12” white construction paper. Col- 
or the design, remove the stencil and color the 
background. Then cut out the egg shape. 
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TRAILING ARBUTUS 





WILD AZALEA 








TOOTHWORT 





SHOOTING STAR 











DO NOT PICK THESE WILD FLOWERS (10S DEANN! 
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DECORATING DELFT-BLUE PLATES 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


Director of 


N CONNECTION with a study of Hol- 

land, a fourth grade made attractive 
designs for delft-blue plates. On drawing 
paper, the teacher drew concentric cir- 
cles, about 8” and 4” in diameter, to sug- 
gest a plate shape, and distributed the 
sheets to her pupils to decorate. 

Blue crayon only was to be used, but 
several values of blue could be obtained 
by pressing more or less hard on the cray- 
on—the white of the paper forming the 
lightest value in the design. The border 
was to represent, preferably, objects as- 
sociated with Holland, such as wooden 
shoes, windmills, or tulips; but abstract 
units could be used if desired. 

The teacher asked several children to 
try out a border on the blackboard. They 
saw that one or more units had to be re- 
peated to make an attractive border, and 
that the units should be placed close to- 
gether to make the border continuous. 

A choice was offered the pupils in treat- 
ing the center of the plate—they could 


ANNA DUNSER 











leave it empty or they could fit a design 
within the smaller circle. 

When the designs on paper were com- 
plete [see illustration directly above], the 
teacher gave the children paper plates 
(one apiece) on which to copy their de- 
signs. They followed the main points 
which they had learned—that a border is 
a series of repeated units and that the 


Art, Maplewood—Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Missouri 


units should fit close together within the 
circular band on the plate. However, 
the pupils were not limited by the orig- 
inal design, but introduced new features 
as they went along. 

Liquid wax was applied by dabbing it 
on the plates carefully with a small cloth. 
(Any rubbing or brushing would have 
caused the blue color to smear into the 
white spaces.) After the wax was dry, 
the plates were polished with a clean 
cloth, and used for serving sandwiches or 
cookies at a school party. Some pupils 
took their plates home to use as a decora- 
tion in the family dining room or kitchen. 

This lesson can be varied to suit the 
situation. In applying Indian designs to 
paper plates, the children may use many 
colors in one design. Any number of de- 
signs can be utilized to decorate dishes in 
the modern mode. In any case, the teach- 
er gives directions clearly and then lets the 
children work out their own designs, mak- 
ing choices and accepting the results. 
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Program 
Material 











APRIL WEATHER 


WORDS BY ELLA STRATTON COLBO MUSIC BY ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


A most un-cer-tain monthis _ she, With man-y kinds of weath-er. 


First she laughs andthen she cries, And then does both to - geth - er. 


mat- ter if she smiles or weeps— We real-ly do nat care; 


We know that _ spring is here “for keeps,” When A-pril’s on the 
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AN EASTER PARTY 


FOR ALL GRADES 


MARION SHORT ELMER 


Formerly, Rural Demonstration Teacher, Co-operating with 
Buffalo State Teachers College, Buffalo, New York 


HAVE generally found that 
Easter offers a splendid oppor- 
It is 
held on the Wednesday preceding 
Easter, before the religious cele- 
brations begin. 

Here are some of the Easter 


tunity for a school party. 


games which I have found my 
They 
and devised 


for their variety of action, for 


rural-school pupils like. 


have been selected 
their use of many children, and 


for their teaching values. 
Pin the Tail on the Bunny 


This game is simply a revision 
of Pin the Tail on the Donkey, 
which has never lost its populari- 
ty with children. In advance, 
the teacher should make a large, 
attractive cardboard bunny, and 
tails cut from colored paper or 
cloth. 
of cotton on each paper tail so the 


Sometimes I paste a dab 


illusion will be more complete. 

At the party, tack the bunny 
on the wall. Each girl and boy 
is blindfolded in turn and direct- 
ed toward the bunny, where he 
attempts to pin the tail in the 
proper position. 
awarded to the children who pin 
a tail nearest to, and farthest 
from, the bunny. 


Prizes may be 


Easter-Egg Lane 


Using colored paper, cut out 
in advance any desired number 
of eggs, making them about three 
inches long. While the children 
are watching, mark out a lane on 
the floor, and along this lane, on 
each side, scatter the paper eggs. 
Give the children a chance to 
look at the location of the eggs. 
Blindfold each pupil in turn and 
start him walking the lane. If 
he steps on an egg, he is out. 
This is an amusing game because, 
as a child walks the lane, he is 
guided by the alternate laughs 
and groans of the bystanders. 


Find the Golden Egg 


Before the party, hide a num- 
ber of small eggs cut from scraps 
of colored paper, including one 
cut from gilt paper. Put them 
under books, on window ledges, 
sticking out of inkwells, under a 
plant, and so on. 

Some very real teaching can be 
done in setting up certain rules 


and standards for the hunt. The 
children should be told that all 
contestants must walk, not run, 
in the room; that no pupil may 
snatch an egg from under the 
fingers of another; and _ that, 
above all, no lips are to move. 
These rules help to keep the game 
under control and quiet, and also 
give the children excellent prac- 
tice in following rules and in fair 
play. At a signal the children 
commence to hunt for the eggs. 
If scores are kept for prizes, each 
egg found is worth one point and 
the golden egg five points. 


Try Your Skill 


For this game you will need 
pieces of colored construction pa- 
per, 3” x 4”. On the blackboard 
draw a rough outline of a bunny. 
Distribute the papers and ask the 
children to stand and hold the 
papers behind their backs. Then, 
looking at the blackboard, they 
are to tear out an outline of the 
bunny. This causes lots of fun. 
When all are finished, encourage 
them to hold up their efforts. 
The group may then choose the 
best bunny and a prize may be 
awarded to the child who made it. 


Easter Quiz 


About a week before the party, 
I place a large decorated box in 
a conspicuous place in the room. 
On the box are printed the words 
Quiz Box. The children are in- 
vited to put questions in this 
box. The questions must all re- 
late to Easter and they must all 
be signed. On the day before the 
party, I take the box home and 
go over the questions, weeding 
out unsuitable ones and adding 
some of my own, if necessary. 
At the party, sides are chosen and 
we carry on our Easter Quiz in 
much the same manner as the 
radio quiz programs are conduct- 
ed. 


used, he gets one point for it, and 


When a child’s question is 


one point also is given to each 
child who answers a question cor- 
rectly. ‘The pupil with the high- 
est score and each member of the 
winning team receive a prize. 


Coloring Easter Eggs 


This traditional Easter activity 
should always be included in 





plans for a party. Each child is 
encouraged to bring a few hard- 
boiled eggs to school on the day 
of the party. He is allowed to 
color those which he brings. Be 
sure to have extra eggs on hand 
for pupils who bring none. Use 
nonpoisonous commercial dye. 
The older girls make prepara- 
tions for the egg coloring. They 
put water in the teakettle and 
place it on the hot plate to boil. 
They spread plenty of newspapers 
on the tables and desk tops, and 
have a supply of paper towels 
handy. They then provide a cup 
and a spoon for each child. When 
the time to begin coloring ar- 
rives, place each of these older 
girls in charge of a worktable or 


of a given number of desks. In 
this way the activity can be car- 
ried on with a minimum of noise, 
accidents, and discomfort. 


Closing the Party 


I have always felt that the 
closing of a party is just as im- 
portant as any other part of it. 
The mood in which the party is 
concluded, the final impression 
that the children take home with 
them, often spells success or fail- 
ure. I also believe that the chil- 
dren should be made to assume 
some responsibility for this part 
of the party. All too often a 
school party ends with a hurried 
dismissal of children, the par- 
ents of some (Continued on page 82) 
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FRIENDS 


A PROGRAM FOR BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 


MILDRED VER SOY HARRIS 


Formerly, Auditorium Teacher, Franklin School, Newark, New Jersey 


N EFFECTIVE program for 
Be Kind to Animals Week— 
one which makes an impression 
alike on participants and on an 
audience—may be developed by 
combining pictures, poems, and 
songs. In our school, interest 
was increased in art, literature, 
and music, as well as in animals. 
For the platform we made 
three screens, each having three 
panels. Be Kind to Animals 
Week was lettered on the middle 
panel of the center screen, with a 
large pupil-made poster of a dog 
above the lettering. On the left 
panel was the word April; on the 
right, the year. The other two 
screens carried a poster on each 
panel, depicting a squirrel, a rab- 
bit, a horse, a cow, a cat, and a 
sheep. On the wall above the 
center screen we showed, by 
means of an opaque projector, 
famous animal paintings, listed 
later in this article. 
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The following introduction 
was presented by an announcer. 
“In April each year, a week is 
designated as Be Kind to Animals 
Week. During that week we give 
special thought to our animal 
friends. We consider how they 
serve and love us, and we think 
about how we can show our ap- 
preciation of, and love for, them. 
If we love them, of course we 
shall be kind to them. Many art- 
ists have expressed their deep love 
for animals in paintings. Poets 
and song writers have paid trib- 
ute to them. Today we shall of- 
fer some of these tributes in art 
and literature and music to a few 
of our best-known and best-loved 
animal friends.” 

After the announcer had left 
the stage, a child, designated as 
Friend of Dogs, appeared at the 
side of the stage to give the title 
of each dog picture as it was 
projected on (Continued on page 72) 
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LITTLE MEXICAN 


ALFARATA HILTON 


I know a boy who really is 
American, like you, 

Although his flag is green and red 
And not red, white, and blue. 


He lives a happy, barefoot life 
In tropic Mexico, 


Where fields are fenced with cactus 


plants, 
And mountains crowned with snow. 


His trousers and his blouse are white, 
And though his feet are bare, 
He always wears a wide-brimmed 
hat 
Upon his straight black hair. 


He goes to school, but not unlike 
Most little Northern boys, 

He much prefers a holiday 
With fireworks and noise. 


When a fiesta comes along 
You’re sure to find him where 
The sweetmeats and the toys are sold 


In booths around the square. 


I HEARD IT IN 
THE VALLEY 


ANNETTE WYNNE 


I heard it in the valley, 
I heard it in the glen; 
Listen, children, surely, surely 
Spring is coming back again! 


I heard it in the valley, 

I heard it on the hill, 

I heard it where the bare trees 
stand, 

Very brave and still. 


I heard it in the valley— 
I heard the waters start, 
I heard it surely, surely, 
I heard it in my heart! 


STANZAS ON FREEDOM 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


Is true Freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No! true freedom is to share 

All the chains our brothers wear, 
And, with heart and hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free! 


They are slaves who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak; 

They are slaves who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 

Rather than in silence shrink 


From the truth they needs must think; 


They are slaves who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 
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WHEN SPRING COMES 


AN OPERETTA 


DOROTHEA BLYLER 


Head of the Music Department, 
Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, South Dakota 


HIS primary operetta grew out of a sci- 
T ence unit. Spring field trips were taken, 
and observations were made of budding trees, 
plants, and flowers. The appearance of birds 
and animals was noted. 

The children wrote a story of their experi- 
ences, and when it was finished, decided that 
it would be fun to dramatize the story for 
a school assembly program. As they acted it 
out, their conversation was written down 
by their teacher. Birds suggested music, so 
songs were added. The words and melodies 
are the children’s own. The tunes were sung 
to the music instructor, who put them on 


the staff. 
THE OPERETTA 


SCENE 1 


(Spring enters, dances to music found 
on page 37 of Instrumental Characteristic 
Rhythms, and sings the following song.) 
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e cheer. Spring is here, Spring is here. 


pear. Spring is here, Spring is here. 
year. Spring is here, Spring is here. 
fear. Spring is here, Spring is here. 


SPRING—I am Spring. It is time for the 
sleeping animals to wake up. Where is 
Sunshine? She will wake them up. She will 
wake up Flowers too. Maybe Sunshine is in 


this sack. I shall let her out if she is. (She 


opens sack, and exits.) 

(Sunshine comes out of sack and “shines” 
during the playing of music on page 151 of 
Rhythmic Action Plays and Dances.) 

(Hoppity Rabbit hops on stage and sings 
his song.) 
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v- woods To stop, stop, stop. 


HOPPITY RABBIT—Spring must be here. 
The sun is so warm. Where are my friends? 

(Sammy Squirrel runs onto stage and sings 
the next song.) 














IT am a squir- rel. I'll run up a tree, 





And _ see how all things look to me. 


HOPPITY RABBIT—Why, good morning, 
Sammy Squirrel. Have you seen Spring? 

SAMMY SQUIRREL—No, I haven’t seen her, 
Hoppity, but I know she is here because it 
is so warm. See how bright Sunshine looks. 

HOPPITY RABBIT—Let’s wake up Woody 
Woodchuck! 

SAMMY SQUIRREL—Yes, let’s! 

(Rabbit and Squirrel sing the following.) 
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The sun is_ shin- ing for you. 

WOODY WOODCHUCK (evfers, yawning)— 
Is Spring here already? I am glad she is. 
I am hungry. Let’s have breakfast with 
Brother Bear. 

SAMMY SQUIRREL—TI shall take some nuts. 
(He pulls them out of his pocket.) 

HopPity RABBIT—And I shall take some 
carrots. (Pulls two out of his pockets.) 

woopy woopcHuCcK—I'll look in my cup- 
board for something. (Exits.) 

HOPPITY RABBIT—Where is Wee Robin? 

woopy woopcHuck (coming back with 
food)—Let’s look for her. 

(Woodchuck, Squirrel, and Rabbit sing 
the following song.) 

















1. Come back, Wee Rob- in, come 
2. Come back, Wee Rob - in, come 
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back. Sing a song for me. 
back. We are look - ing for you. The 
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Spring is here; Sun - shine is 
snow has gone, the grass is 











© warm. Where can Wee Rob - in be? 
green. Come, sing a song or two. 
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TO THE WOODLAND 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


IRENE HAIR 


Critic Teacher, First Grade, Laboratory School, 
Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, South Dakota 


(Wee Robin sings from the tree.) 




















1. Cheer - up! Cheer - 
2. Hel - lo! Hel - 
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e up! Look up in the 
lo! Are all of you 















tree. Iamashap - pyas_ can be. 
here? I am so glad to be back this year. 


HOPPITY RABBIT—Oh, there she is in the 
tree. 

woopy woopcHuUcK—Hello, Wee Robin. 
We are going to Brother Bear’s house for 
breakfast. Come with us. 

WEE ROBIN—I should like to go. That 
will be fun. (She comes down out of the 
tree.) 

(All go to Brother Bear’s house.) 

woopy woopcHucK—Here we are at 
Brother Bear’s house. 

HOPPITY RABBIT—Do you suppose that 
Brother Bear is up yet? 

WEE ROBIN—Let’s knock and wake him 
up. He has slept all winter; that is long 
enough. 

(All knock on the door.) 

(Brother Bear sings this growly song from 
his window.) 
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e Let me _ sleep. 


Grr - grr - grr! 


SAMMY SQUIRREL—AIll of your friends are 
here to eat breakfast, Brother Bear. Please get 
up and let us in. 

BROTHER BEAR—Breakfast? Did you say 
breakfast? Come right in, my friends. Ex- 
cuse me, please, for being so cross. I’m glad 
to see you. 

(All go into Brother Bear’s house.) 


SCENE 2 


(Flowers sit with their heads down. They 
are grouped on the side of the stage farthest 
from Brother Bear’s house. Rain enters and 
dances among them to music on page 151 of 
Rhythmic Action Plays and Dances. Then 
Rain sings her song and exits.) 








1. Pit -ter, pat-ter, pit-ter, pat - ter, 
2. Pit -ter, pat-ter, pit - ter, pat - ter, 





Fall - ing all 
Fall - ing’ on the 


a - round. 
ground. 


(Flowers awaken slowly while music, 
found on page 152 of Rhythmic Action 
Plays and Dances, is played. Flowers dance 
to the music.) 

(Animals come out of Brother Bear’s 
house, Sammy Squirrel abead.) 

WOODY WooDCHUCK—My, that was a good 
breakfast! I ate so much. 

BROTHER BEAR—I liked my breakfast, too. 
I am glad you came to wake me up. 

WEE ROBIN—Rain must have been here 
while we were eating. The grass is all wet. 

SAMMY SQUIRREL—Oh, come and see the 
Flowers! 

(All run to see Flowers.) 

BROTHER BEAR—Now we know that 
Spring has really come. 

SPRING (enters) —Yes, I am here again. 

(All sing “We Are Happy.”) 
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low’rs, And makes us sing a song. 
CHARACTERS 
SPRING HOPPITY RABBIT 
SUNSHINE SAMMY SQUIRREL 


RAIN WOODY WOODCHUCK 
FLOWERS—Any number of WEE ROBIN 

early spring wild flowers. BROTHER BEAR 

SETTING 

The backdrop suggests a woodland spring 
scene. Brother Bear’s house contains a real door 
and window, and conceals one exit. Wee Robin's 
tree is a large evergreen—real or painted on 
wrapping paper and attached to a screen. 

REFERENCES 

Instrumental Characteristic Rhythms, by 
Clara Anderson, is published by C. L. Anderson 
Pub. Co., St. Louis, Mo. Rhythmic Action Plays 


and Dances, by Irene Moses, is a publication of 
Milton Bradley Co., Springfield 2, Mass. 























APRIL 


SARA TEASDALE 


The roofs are shining from the rain, 
The sparrows twitter as they fly, 
And with a windy April grace 
The little clouds go by. 


Yet the back yards are bare and brown 
With only one unchanging tree— 

I could not be so sure of Spring 
Save that it sings in me. 


NOW THE NOISY WINDS 
ARE STILL 


MARY MAPES DODGE 


Now the noisy winds are still; 
April’s coming up the hill. 
All the spring is in her train, 
Led by shining ranks of rain; 
Pit, pat, patter, clatter, 
Sudden sun and clatter, patter— 


First the blue and then the shower; 
Bursting bud and smiling flower; 
Brooks set free with tinkling ring; 
Birds too full of song to sing; 

Crisp old leaves astir with pride, 
Where the timid violets hide— 

All things ready with a will— 
April’s coming up the hill. 


ROLLICKING ROBIN 
LUCY LARCOM 


Rollicking robin is here again. 
What does he care for the April rain? 


Care for it? Glad of it. Doesn’t he 
know 

That the April rain carries off the 
snow 

And coaxes out leaves to shadow his 
nest, 


And washes his pretty red Easter vest? 


THINK ON THESE THINGS 


THE BIBLE: PHILIPPIANS 4:8 


Whatsoever things are true, 

Whatsoever things are honest, 

Whatsoever things are just, 

Whatsoever things are pure, 

Whatsoever things are lovely, 

Whatsoever things are of good 
report; 

If there be any virtue, 

And if there be any praise, 

Think on these things. 


Acknowledgment is hereby made to the fol- 
lowing for permission to reprint verses: Ginn 
and Co., for “Little Mexican” from The Ele- 
phant’s Friend and Other Stories, compiled and 
edited by B. R. Buckingham; J. B. Lippincott 
Co., for “I Heard It in the Valley” from All 
through the Year, copyright 1932 by Annette 
Wynne; Houghton Mifflin Co., for “Stanzas on 
Freedom” and “Rollicking Robin”; The Mac- 
millan Co., for “April” from Rivers to the Sea; 
D. Appleton-Century Co., Inc., for “Now the 
Noisy Winds Are Still” from Poems and Verses. 
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THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPEDITION 


A PLAY FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MINNIE K. WOLENETZ 


Teacher, Rural School, Fallon County, Montana 


Act I 


ANNOUNCER—By means of a 
series of brief acts, or episodes, we 
are going to try to picture for 
you some of the high lights of a 
dramatic event in our national 
history—the exploration of the 
Louisiana Territory by Captain 
Meriwether Lewis and Captain 
William Clark. Our first episode 
will show President Jefferson in 
his office interviewing Captain 
Lewis and Captain Clark. The 
time is December, 1803. The 
President’s secretary is the first 
to speak, 

SECRETARY (/o Jefferson)— 
Captain Meriwether Lewis, sir. 

JEFFERSON (at his desk where 
maps are spread out)—Show him 
in, please. 

(Secretary exits.) 

JEFFERSON (looking up and 
seeing Lewis in doorway )—Come 
in, Captain Lewis. 

LEWIs—I see you are studying 
maps and charts of our Louisiana 
Territory, Mr. President. 

(Secretary enters and goes to 
his desk where he busies himself 
writing.) 

JEFFERSON—Yes, I’m eager to 
know more about this large tract 
of land. (He indicates where 
Lewis is to sit.) Some say it’s a 
vast desert covered with wild 
animals and Indians, and is not 
worth what it cost us. 

LEwis—I don’t believe that, 
Mr. President, and I have figures 
right here to support my view. 
You know that the territory con- 
tains over a million square miles, 
and we paid fifteen million dol- 
lars for it, which would be at the 
rate of only two and a half cents 
an acre. Well, I for one fully 
agree with Livingston in saying 
that “this is the noblest work of 
our lives.” 

JEFFERSON—I'’m very glad to 
hear you say this. You know the 
purchase just about doubles the 
size of our country. 

LEwis—And it puts an end to 
the quarrels over the use of the 
Mississippi River and the Port of 
New Orleans. I’m sure this is 
much better for our country than 
it would have been to pay two 
million dollars for just New 
Orleans and the mouth of the 
Mississippi. Don’t you think so? 

JEFFERSON—Yes, I do. I be- 
lieve that Monroe and Livingston 
used very good judgment. 

LEwis—Well, I’m glad the 
transaction is closed and we are 
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OTHER EXPLORERS 








Cast oF CHARACTERS 


SECRETARY CHIEP CAMEAWAIT 
JEFFERSON CHARBON NEAU INDIAN BRAVES 
LEWIS SACAJAWEA FIRST INDIAN 
CLARK YORK SECOND INDIAN 


SHOSHONE SQUAW 














now safe from invasion from 
both Spain and France. Few ter- 
ritories have flown three flags 
within so short a time. 

JEFFERSON—Yes, the flags of 
Spain, France, and the United 
States have been quite busy trav- 
eling up and down the flagpole 
in New Orleans during the last 
twenty days. 

LEwis—I hope that the owner- 
ship is settled now for good and 
all. The next thing is to explore 
this region. 

JEFFERSON—Yes, it’s a great 
work and one I’ve tried hard to 
interest Congress in before. At 
last they granted my request for 
twenty-five thousand dollars, and 
I am able to realize my ambition 


to have the territory explored. I 
had had it in mind to appoint 
you, so I notified you at once. 
Now at your request I have sent 
for Captain William Clark from 
Kentucky to assist you. (He 
speaks to his secretary.) Please 
see whether Captain Clark has 
arrived. 
SECRETARY (rises)—Certainly, 
Mr. President. (He exits.) 
JEFFERSON—I am _ sure 
two are just the men I need. 
(Captain Clark enters, bows 
in acknowledgment of President 
Jefferson’s greeting, and shakes 
hands with Lewis—who rose as 
he entered. Both men sit down.) 
CLARK—What are your plans 
for us, Mr. President? 


you 
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THE OREGON TRAIL, 1843 


LINES FROM ARTHUR GUITERMAN’S POEM 


Two hundred wagons, rolling out to Oregon, 
Breaking through the gopher holes, lurching wide and free, 
Crawling up the mountain pass, jolting, grumbling, rumbling on, 
Two hundred wagons, rolling to the sea. 


The women hold the guiding lines; beside the rocking steers 
With goad and ready rifle walk the bearded pioneers 
Through clouds of dust beneath the sun, through floods of sweeping 


Across the Kansas prairie land, across Nebraska’s plain. 


Two hundred wagons, rolling out to Oregon, 

Curved around the campfire flame at halt when day is done, 
Rest awhile beneath the stars, yoke again and lumber on, 

Two hundred wagons, rolling with the sun. 


Now toils the dusty caravan with swinging wagon poles 

Where Walla Walla pours along, where broad Columbia rolls. 

Then block the wheels, unyoke the steers; the prize is his who dares; 
The cabins rise, the fields are sown, and Oregon is theirs! 


They will take, they will hold, 
By the spade in the mold, 

By the seed in the soil, 

By the sweat and the toil, 

By the plow in the loam, 

By the School and the Home! 


Two hundred wagons, rolling out to Oregon, 
Two hundred wagons, ranging free and far, 

Two hundred wagons, rumbling, grumbling, rolling on, 
Two hundred wagons, following a Star! 


From / Sing the Pioneer, by Arthur Guiterman, 
published and copyrighted by FE. P. Dutton & Co., Inc. 
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JEFFERSON—Captain Lewis is 
to take chief command, and you, 
Captain Clark, will be second in 
command. You are to start at 
St. Louis and travel up the Mis- 
souri River as far as possible. 
Then find a way to cross the 
Rocky Mountains and proceed 
till you reach the Pacific Ocean. 
How many men have been select- 
ed for the trip, Captain Lewis? 

LEwis—There are fourteen sol- 
diers from the United States 
Army, nine crack shots from 
Kentucky, two French watermen, 
one interpreter, and a hunter. 

JEFFERSON—I suppose that 
you will want your Negro ser- 
vant York, Captain Clark. He’ll 
be quite a curiosity to the na- 
tives, won’t he? 

cLaRK—Yes, I do want to take 
him, though he doesn’t seem very 
eager. He distrusts Indians. 

JEFFERSON—lI suggest that you 
plan to have about fifteen more 
men go with you from St. Louis. 
You can send them back with re- 
ports from time to time. 

LEwis—We ought to have one 
large boat and two smaller ones 
to transport that many men. 

JEFFERSON—We'll have a boat 
made about fifty-five feet long 
that will carry both oars and 
sails—a big square sail, and 
twenty-two sets of oars. Then 
the smaller boats should each have 
six or seven pairs of oars. I think 
we'll install a cannon on a swivel 
in the large boat. Its noise will 
help scare the savages, both men 
and beasts. 

CLARK—We'll need horses to 
help on the river banks, as we 
go upstream against the current. 
And our food must be supplied 
mostly through hunting, fishing, 
and trapping, so we'll need plen- 
ty of ammunition. 

LEwis—About a quarter of the 
Congressional appropriation will 
have to be spent on beads, trin- 
kets, and things that will please 
the fancy of the Indians, for we 
must have their good will as well 
as their trade. 

JEFFERSON—Yes, that’s true. 
Captain Lewis, when you were 
my private secretary, you were 
very careful to keep accurate rec- 
ords. So I shall expect you to 
write a detailed account in your 
journals of all important events 
and happenings. You and your 
men will be making history. 

LEwis—I'll do my best, with 
Captain Clark’s excellent help, 
Mr. President.(Continued on page 80) 
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FOR ALL THE AMERICAS 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 


We live in North A-mer-i-ca; Cen-tral A-mer-i-ca_ is 


mer-i - Ca, Bra - il, Ar-gen - ti-na, and Pe-ru. And from where A - las - ka lies, To 


near by, too. Down be - low 


lands with trop-ic weath-er, We're friends be - neath the same blue skies, All A-mer-i-cans_ to - geth -er. 


f., bells: TRI., triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine. 


R indicates rap of tambourine; S indicates shake. 
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% LITERACY IN MEXICO 


Mexico now has nine million teachers, 
more than all the rest of the world put 
together! Why? 
decree has been issued that every literate 


Because a government 


Mexican between the ages of eighteen 
and sixty must teach an illiterate person 
to master simple reading and writing. 
This is only one of many measures taken 
in Mexico’s campaign to stamp out illit- 
eracy among her people. 


% LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


The National .Education Association 
(1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C.) has recently published Discus- 
sion Pamphlet No. 7, Teacher Leaves of 
Absence, and also an article under the 
same title in the February 1946 NEA 
Journal. We 
readers. 


recommend both to our 
Practice in granting leaves of 
absence to teachers varies considerably. 
The subject needs the airing given it in 
these publications. 


% ALLENTOWN’S GRADING PLAN 


For many years, numerous communi- 
ties have been using the 6-3-3 plan of 
grading: that is, a six-year elementary 
school and three years each in junior 
and senior high school. In Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, a new building plan calls 
for several four-year junior high schools 
for grades 7-10, with one central senior 
high school for grades 11 and 12, to 
which grades 13 and 14 will later be 
added. 


% AN EDUCATIONAL MIXER 


Some of you may like to try an educa- 
tional mixer for parents. This was done 
successfully at the Superior, Wisconsin, 
State Teachers College. 

The parents submitted questions in 
advance. These were typed on papers of 
different colors according to subject, and 
were distributed at the meeting. All 
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who drew a certain color met with a 
certain teacher. 

At the close of the group discussions, 
there was a general session, with further 
This 
was followed by refreshments served by 
each teacher in her own classroom to 
the parents of her pupils. 


discussion of selected questions. 


% THE UNO FROM A TO Z 


Just off the press is a timely 32-page 
booklet, United Nations Organization, A 
Handbook of the UNO. You will find 
it ideal for your own reading and for 
It is 
well illustrated and contains much mate- 
rial of the workbook type. Published by 
Charles E. Merrill Co., Inc., 400 South 
Front Street, Columbus 15, Ohio; $.20. 


upper-grade social-studies classes. 


%* HABLA USTED ESPANOL? 

“Do you speak Spanish?” Spanish and 
English are spoken by more persons than 
speak any other two of the world’s fifteen 
hundred languages. Moreover, a large 
proportion of all Spanish-speaking peo- 
in the Western 
California has already 


ple live Hemisphere. 
recognized this 
fact by making Spanish compulsory in 


every elementary school in the state. 


% FEDERAL AID FOR SCHOOLS 


President Truman, in his most recent 
State of the Union and Budget Message, 
said: “I repeat the proposal that the 
federal government provide financial aid 
to assist the states in assuring more 
nearly equal opportunities for a good 
education. The proposed federal grants 
should be made for the purpose of im- 
proving the educational system where 
improvement is most needed.” 

Although in some states $125 a year 
is spent on the education of each child, in 
others hardly $25 is available for this 
purpose—a situation which is not only 
disgraceful but definitely dangerous to 
the country’s welfare. 


% CONSERVE FOOD 


Famine is the number-one danger of 
the postwar world. Every teacher should 
get behind the share-the-food program; 
every pupil should pledge no plate waste 
at his meals. “Many a little makes a 
mickle.” One slice of bread a week saved 
by each family in the United States 
would amount to two million loaves. 


About Ourselves 


In connection with the final unit in our 
series on United States history, we are 
including this month two pages of tests, 
reviewing all four of the units. If your 
class is studying westward expansion, 
they will enjoy the story on page 29, and 
the play and poem on page 50. 

+ * 


The flower pictures in color on page 
44 are an interesting supplement to the 
unit on spring wild flowers, page 25. In 
addition to learning facts about wild 
flowers, let’s do something practical 
about saving our rare varieties. Re- 
member that Wild Flower Preservation 
Day comes on April 24. 


Pan-American Day, April 14, falls on 
Sunday this year, so most schools will 
observe it on Friday, the twelfth. Ac- 
tivities for every grade are given in 
“Day by Day.” The rhythm-band score, 
“For All the Americas,” on page 51, can 
be used equally well as a song with piano 
accompaniment. A story about a Latin- 
American boy appears on page 28; and 
in the March issue, page 35, you will find 
a delightful play about Mexico. 


Do you ever have a definite reaction 
to something in THE INSTRUCTOR? Well, 
why not write us about it? We particu- 
larly invite suggestions for improvement 
—these may be more valuable to us than 
praise. If you especially like something 
—or if you don’t—let us know! 
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Teachers’ Help-One- Another Club 





A PHONICS DEVICE 


JEANNETTE B. ROSENFELD 


His device is a game played 
similarly to Lotto. Each 




















child receives a sheet like the one 
below. 
all at ar ee ay 
tall sat car see | bay 
wall | pat | far lee | play 
fall rat | free | free | may 
hall | bat tar | tree | clay 
ball | mat | star | wee | pay 























One child calls, “A word in the 
ay group that begins with pi.” 
(sounded) 

Those who find the word cov- 
er it with a disk. The game con- 
tinues, and the first child who has 
a line vertically, horizontally, or 
diagonally covered is the caller 
for the next game. 

Later, I distribute another set 
of papers that have these same 
five family words arranged in 
hit-or-miss fashion in the boxes. 
In this way the child learns, al- 
most at once, sets of five words 
which have the same sound. 


A DIFFERENT KEY 
THELMA MAURINE RILEY 


N MY primary music group, I 
have used this method of pre- 

senting changing keys and key 
signatures. 

For several days, simple songs 
in the key of C were written on 
the blackboard to be learned and 
copied. The pupils were told 
that the syllables were a family 
with different ranging 
from low do, or “Mr. Do,” to 
high do, or “Mrs. Do.” It was 
explained that the syllables in a 


voices, 


scale always stay together. 

Then one day the children 
came into the room to find this 
interesting item on the black- 
board: NEWS! The “Do” family 
has moved! 

A new song having a key sig- 
nature of one sharp was on the 
blackboard, and the pupils were 
told that “Mr. Do” and his family 
of notes had moved to a different 
The 


new address was found at the be- 


location on the same staff. 


ginning of the song—one sharp. 
The children thought of the 

lesson as a game, rather than as 

something difficult to learn. 
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ARE you one of the many teachers 
who find the suggestions in the 
Help-One-Another Club invaluable? 
Perhaps you have developed ideas 
which you would be willing to share 
with others. If so, we shall be glad 
to have you send them to us. 

We pay one dollar upon publica- 
tion for each article appearing in 
this department. A dollar is paid 
for each photograph that is used. 

Articles should be addressed to: 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
THe INstructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


See page 11 for general 





Club Contributors, Attention! 


directions to contributors. 


They cannot be acknowledged or 
returned, 

An article should not exceed 300 
words in length. Begin each article 
on a new sheet. It is not necessary 
to send a letter with your contribu- 
tion, but if you do so, put it on a 
separate sheet. 

Your article should be typewritten 
if possible, with double spacing. (If 
you submit a handwritten article, 
be sure to write plainly on one side 
of the paper only and leave space 
between the lines.) 








CLEAN BOOKS 


LUCILLE EVERLY 


HE textbooks in our school 
T were habitually marked and 
written in as soon as they were 
distributed. Some of the printed 
matter was obscured by scrawled 
explanations of certain sentences. 

When the last new texts came, 
I had the 


copy, a narrow dark ribbon with 


class fasten in each 


which to mark the lesson. In the 
back of every text a large enve- 
lope was glued. Into this a pupil 
can slip any notes he wishes to 
take. 
excuse for marking the printed 


There is no longer any 
5 d 


pages, and the pupils seem to 
take pride in their clean books. 


PAPER TAG 


ETHEL JOHNSON 


ERE is one of the best rainy- 

day games we have ever 
played. Sheets of newspaper are 
opened to their largest size and 
placed at various points on the 
floor, so that when the children 
parade around the room they 
will have to walk on the papers. 
While music is played, the chil- 
dren march. The instant the mu- 
sic stops, the children must stop. 
Anyone whose foot is touching a 
paper goes to his seat. Jumping 
over the paper when the music is 
playing is penalized also. The 
child who stays in the game long- 
est is the winner. 


A MEXICAN MARKET IN SCHOOL 


ANNA DAVIS 
Tcacher, Third Grade, McKinley School, Abilene, Kansas 





FTER completing a study of 

Mexico, my third grade ar- 
ranged a market in the classroom. 
Two orange crates, gaily decorat- 
ed, served as a booth to display 
straw toys, small sombreros, pig 
banks, pottery, jewelry, serapes, 
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dolls, baskets, and other Mexican 
products. The children who had 
charge of the market and served 
as clerks were dressed as Mexicans. 
The others were dressed as Amer- 
ican tourists who came to make 
purchases at the market. 


READING CLUB 
ERMA LEE KRUMREY 


r MY suggestion, the four 
A pupils in my rural school 
formed a reading club. Officers 
were chosen and duties were as- 
signed as follows. 

The president, a third-grader, 
presides during the meeting. The 
vice-president, an eighth-grader, 
selects books suitable for each 
child to read. The secretary, a 
seventh-grader, keeps a record of 
all books checked in and out. 
The treasurer, a fifth-grader, re- 
ports the number checked in and 
out on club day. 

During the time devoted to old 
business, pupils name the books 
which they have read since the 
last meeting. Sometimes oral book 
reviews are given. For new busi- 
ness, pupils ask for new books or 
mention a new book of which 
they have heard. After adjourn- 
ment, the remainder of the period 
is devoted to reading. 


FOR GOOD MANNERS 


VIOLET RIGGS 


His lesson was played as a 

game, using paper plates and 
names of fruits and vegetables 
printed on slips of paper. I se- 
lected a mother, a father, and six 
children from my first grade, and 
invited them to come to our read- 
ing table. I told the children to 
stand behisid their chairs until 
all were ready to be seated, and 
not to sit down until the mother 
and father did so. 

The children had learned an 
appropriate short prayer, so | 
requested the father to say grace, 
which he did very well. I then 
suggested that the children ask 
for servings of some of the foods 
which had been placed on the ta- 
ble, saying “Please” and “Thank 
you.” Thus they learned the 
names of the vegetables and 
fruits. Any who wished to leave 
the table early were to ask to be 
excused, each one telling the 
mother that he or she had en- 
joyed the dinner. 

I know the lesson made an im- 
pression on the children because 
the next day, as they were leav- 
ing the cafeteria, they all told me 
kow much they had enjoyed their 
lunch—something they had nev- 
er said before. 











How Sauces Have Enlivened Man’s Meals 

















all 
r 
| 
S 
"y 
e 
h Mustard is one of the most ancient meal- 
. ° time pepper-uppers. The pert seed punc- 
f ] Sauces are the symbol of civilized eating. So highly were sauces regarded during the tuated many a famous feast. But its first use 
The first woman to simmer down a knuckle Middle Ages that a master chef, called a as a sauce was in 1720, when an English granny 
bone with herbs and use its savory juices in the “saucier,; presided over a staff of varlets in milled and mixed a prepared mustard with 
- basting of a joint, gave cookery its start. As every household of importance. Then, as now, which she won the king's patronage. The 
j cooking has made its way through time, sauces a rich brown sauce, similar to Heinz Worces- creamy texture, the pungent flavor of Heinz 
seem to appear synonymously with a fine tershire, was used to lend its rare aroma, its Mustards are a table heritage from this Lady 
i cuisine and a flourishing culture. rousing tang to roasts, soups, stews, and gravies. Clements of Durham. 
s 
e 
r 
H 
5 Among the world’s subtlest exponents of ra Maine sea captains, sailing the West India 
the cooking art, the Chinese long have run for molasses and rum, developed a 
When the Spaniards invaded Mexico they been famed for unique, spiced sauces. Late in taste for Spanish cooking with tomatoes. So 
. found the Aztecs setting a surpassing the 17th century English sea captains brought they planted seeds in their own hardy, rock- 
j table, the keynote of which was its sophisti- back a taste for these from daring trips to the bound gardens, and soon Maine housewives 
cated sauces. Notable among these was a pep- Orient. Lacking exotic Eastern ingredients the were making the foreign-style sauce called 
, pery concoction that stung the senses with its British used mushrooms, walnuts, cucumbers, “kechap: While the “love apple” was still 
‘ fire. Today these same tabasco peppers are put or fruits. Such a condiment still exists today feared elsewhere, Maine families were savoring 
down in distilled vinegar and bottled, for the in the well-known “57-Sauce” that enhances so tomato ketchup, much like Heinz’, on cod fish 
pleasures of your table, by the House of Heinz. many of our meals. cakes, baked beans, and hash. 
) 
| 
| 
: 


When tomatoes became an accepted farm 

product, American housewives added chili 
sauce to their summer canning ritual. This 
Was a quaint-tasting, piquant sauce made of 
peeled whole tomatoes, vinegar, and fragrant 
spice. Each housewife followed her own secret 
rule, just as at Heinz, where Chili Sauce is 
still being made according to a family recipe 
treasured nearly three-quarters of a century. 





S vie a cold, snow-bound winter on the 
farm, the upthrust rapier blades of horse- 
radish were welcomed as a harbinger of spring. 
But the favorite use was for the root. Washed, 
scraped, grated and made into a sauce with 
vinegar and salt, it livened-up salt pork, corned 
beef and beans. Heinz Horse-Radish stems 
from this farm-home tradition; for it was the 
first product put up in 1869 by the fledgling 
food packer, young Henry Heinz. 

















Mindful of the glorious role sauces have 

played in the past, H. J. Heinz Company 
has striven to maintain this tradition in their 
ready-to-use sauces today. The world’s gardens 
and markets have been culled for exotic, choice 
ingredients. Then skilled “sauciers” compound 
these good things into condiments to please 
your palate. International in heritage and taste- 
appeal, Heinz condiment-sauces bring good 
eating to your table. 





67) H. J. 
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Helpful Teaching Materials for You 





/ Toctesy 








YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 





IF YOU need help in teaching arithmetic, art, language (including 
handwriting and spelling), music, reading, science, or social studies; or 
if you wish to know how to use visual aids, address your questions to 
our counselor in that field, in care of THe Instructor, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. A reply will appear in this department, 
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HOW TO | Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- or will be sent by mail i enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 
y 
juire information, an mai em im one envelope 'o 
Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (For other coupons, see page 60.) : 
H I | 
| ALL-YEAR CLUB, SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 1 PILLSBURY INST. FLOUR MILLING HISTORY 
, Div. 4-1, 629 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. , Dept. Al-39, Minneapolis 2, Minn. I e . 
| Sczenc M 
l FREE Please send me your free | FREE Please send me a copy of 1 Z 4 USI 
1 I I 
l vacation folder, “What to Do and See in l “The Talking Millstones” for use with my l 
LAURA BRYANT 
| i GLENN O. BLOUGH 
i Southern California.” I classes. (One book only to each teacher.) 1 Instructor in Science, Teacher of Singing, 
l | i Laboratory School, Public Schools, 
y Name jean J Name i University of Chicago Ithaca, New York 
St. or R.D. St. or R.D. 
P.O. & P.O. G 
I Zone t I 
State Zone State . . 
‘i “ We have a new museum accessible to our Is it necessary to teach third and fourth 
4-46 IN 132 4-46 IN 12 | : : “ 
| L science classes. Please give some sug- grades to sight-read songs by syllable 
em mm meee peooorooooeeosore®s gestions about its use. before they sing the words? 
! RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION 1 CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS " . h ° 
J 1401 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. i 360 McGill St., Montreal, Que., Canada First make a survey of the museum There are two types of songs with 
|! FREE FREE I and see what it has to offer that you words—rote songs and reading songs. 
. @ tie & Pm may ne me — — 1 Please send me beckiet on =f can use in your science curriculum. Rote songs should be taught by imi- 
ake umes ° choo . . - . ° x 
§ Pave end Pageenta.” l 1 Keep in mind the grade level of your tation—teacher sings, class repeats 
| . pyeicens 1 Jasper National Park; also one on Minaki j pupils, Next confer with the muse- after her. Simple reading songs may 
am ei. . ° ° - ° 
! aides I 1 um officials and get their suggestions. be sung with syllables first until the 
i Teacher of 1 Lodge i If museum guides are to talk to your melody is well in mind. Then the 
| I | pupils, be sure they understand what words are read. Fourth-graders, if 
Name J Name | the age level is. they have a good background, may 
1 | Plan each trip to the museum well try reading very simple songs with 
1 st. or RD. St. or R.D . . ; hos 
, 4 1 l in advance and with extreme care. the words first, not using syllables at 
P.O. & | 20.6 Don’t take children “just to look all. Such songs should be very, very 
] Zone State Zone State ! ” ms ‘ . 
i 8 ams | 4-46 IN 128 J around. They should have definite simple and should be studied before 
a os ta TE na: things to look for. Careful explana- singing is attempted. 
. _-—_- _—_— - . . ’ 
l tions should be given. Accurate ob- 
| SCHOOL SERVICE, WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRI AMERICAN OPTICAL CO., Scientific | . g © 
° 3 " ce i a servations should be made. By all 
1 CORP., Box 1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pa ment Div., 19 Doat St., Buffalo 11, N.Y. ‘ y : 
I FREE | means have pupils understand the Please give me some suggestions for 
| SPECIAL OFFER poe send tue | F Powe send me your mane | | need for proper conduct while they "euhing “The StarSpanled Banner” 
ric .* jecti i . ‘Tivety in r-grade SSeS. 
; a A... “Ste reprint of the George l in Teachion” an pe oy~ BH a, — I are in the museum. , alias sian 
estinghouse Story—Part Ill. | enclose " the Spencer VA. Delinease hich " It d iy » > ack 
10 cents to cover the cost of mailing . . : noe, Vas oe I ee t doesnt scem necessary to teach 
} additional reprints. g _ ects beth lantern slides end epeque mo- all the stanzas of the national anthem 
terial such as photographs, charts, and I . ‘ . . ‘ 
1 schoo! 1 _ printed pages. r The — in our school aquarium do in the music period. Why not teach 
not live long. Can you give us some ; . : ar 
sees ; —_— I suggestions about their care? The - ~_ " “ English my 
- i e first and last stanzas may be 
l rl Several things can cause goldfish to considered a part of the ic teach- 
1 ; mung ; § mMside | part of the musi ic 
J Scho! Address , Boece . i die. Chlorine used in water to purify er’s responsibiliry, but the occasions 
1 Pos 1 20.6 i it may be responsible. If you suspect for singing all four stanzas are few. 
—" os inie | “ oo inst | this, and no other source of water is It is better to teach one stanza well— 
i available, fill a container and let the _ the phrasing, the enunciation, and the 
promoter teen fe ----------- 1 water stand overnight. The following correct tune—than merely to touch 
| AIR-AGE EDUCATION RESEARCH i JRE GAGA SOTIETY, WC. ie " day, before putting it in your aquar- on all four. Each line should be a 
i FREE ; i FREE : , i ium, pour it back and forth from one continuous phrase. In the first line, 
l Please send me a copy of J Please send me, without container to another to permit more avoid taking a breath after the word 
bligation, your new circular entitied -hl i to e 4 Ce. Avoid c | iati f 
i , ¢ , chlorine to escape. see. void careless enunciation 0 
, Wiener tee § Teaching as a Career. | Water in an aquarium needs to be such words as perilous, gallantly, 
| j Name of Schoo! , changed frequently, especially if you rockets, and so on. Finally, dont 
a teacher.) | Teacher of , do not have growing plants in suffi- sing “The Star-Spangled Banner” too 
\ i , cient numbers. When fish come to often, and never sing it carelessly. 
j Name j Name , the surface and gulp, it is an indi- ° 
, i , cation that the water needs to be 
St. or R.D. St. or R.D. ™ changed. Should part singing be tried in the 
! 1 — ‘ ; 
1 206 | 20.6 ! Do not place your aquarium in the eighth grade if the — a . = 
' Zone State , Zone State I direct sunlight for more than a few P7eVlOus music instruction’ IY so, Now 
; 4-46 IN 70 4-46 IN 96 | hours at a time. If you do, the water Yes. There is no reason to deprive 
_ . ao nen el geeipeaetigt tes wwe nawnaonammad may get too warm and it will turn pupils of the joy of part singing be- 
j KELLOGG COMPANY, Home Economics Dept. J NATIGNAL COTTON COUNCIL , green. Neither of these conditions cause they can’t read music. Teach 
jattle Creek, . is I, \. . : . . 
ichigan oe ampules |, Tenn. (Bape. 30) is good for the fish. by rote. Classify the voices as first 
' FREE Slemee cend @e.... r FREE Sites ene en... i _ You may be keeping too many fish soprano, alto, boy-tenor, boy-bass. 
in your aquarium. Try fewer. Choose attractive but simple material, 
| copies of Kellogg’s “Health Habits” Chart ! free copies (limit 25) of the booklet I : : : 
; 099 ta ' The following references will be having easy bass parts. Teach each 
, for pupils. r “Bag Magic” containing over a hundred i helpful to you. part separately by rote, either by 
B i 5 ee ontbeinee ; An Aquarium Book for Boys and playing the part on the piano or . 
ame ' Girls, by Alfred P. Morgan (Charles singing it to the pupils concerned. 
I sion ries j Name I Scribner’s Sons, New York 17). Next, have all pupils sing together. 
I i I Young Folk’s Book of Fishes, by Try parts, separately and together, 
© nian ete j St oF RD. aes I Ida M. Mellen (Dodd, Mead & Co., until the parts are held successfully. 
I p06 P.O. & ! Inc., New York 16). You might teach some “choraling, 
1 Zone State ! Zone nae State I Complete Aquarium Book, by W. having each part sing and hold a sin- 
| 4-46 IN 125 I 4-46 IN71 | T. Innes (Harper & Brothers, New gle tone while others sing different 
Ne cee ee ee ee ee York 16). tones—‘“do, mi, sO, do,” and so on. 
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Even with your eyes shut you know that ice-cold Coca-Cola 


ane will help make any party a success. Its sparkling refreshment 


rive 


lends a gay and friendly tone to any occasion. Coke belongs 3 7 
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details ef the program. Pupils like 
to participate and can be depended 


HoW TO ( Clip coupons offering materials that you wish to obtain, PRINT on each the re- 
ORDER quired information, and mail them in one envelope to THE INSTRUCTOR, 
rd { Coupon Section, Dansville, N.Y. (For other coupons, see page 58.) F. DEAN McCLUSKY DELIA E. KIBBE 
r 1 | Extension Division, Supervisor of Elementary Schools, 
j RALSTON PURINA COMPANY J THE McCORMICK-MATHERS PUBLISHING CO. i University of Michigan, State Department of Public 
, TV Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. , Wichite 1, Kenses , Ann Arbor, Michigan Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin 
l F R E E ge me = ys I F R E E Please send me Catalog l 
cost or obligation, “Teaching Kit on Cere- : 
! al Grains No. C359," as described in your 1 No. 47, giving information about the NEW I 
advertisement. ‘(Offer limited to residents | McCormick-Mathers books. 
l of Continental United States.) i ‘ . P . 2 
' Sesitten | | teach grade i Do you favor using pupil assistants in Our pupils enjoy looking at books and 
School + hove aa conducting a visual-instruction program aring stories read. How can we get 
l a ay 1 in an elementary school? them to read books themselves? 
I i ‘ , : 
j Name _ | Name i Regardless of the complexity or size Children often enjoy having read 
1 I , of the program, it will prove valuable to them stories that are too difficult 
, St. or R.D i St. or R.D. i for the director of visual aids or the’ for them to read independently. Get 
1 20.6 | 20.6 , teacher in charge to enlist pupil as- some attractive, easy books for their 
Zone State Zone State sistance in many of the mechanical own reading. 
i 4-46 in 31 I 4-46 IN 108 Jf 


Check your total reading program 
to see that various reading skills re- 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, Dept. INS-446 H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, Dept. IN-g upon to discharge responsibility when ceive attention at appropriate times. 
111 North Canal St., Chicago 6, Ill. Pittsburgh 30, Pa. A ° oe ‘ 
their duties are planned and super- Give attention to the room environ- 
. , : : 
FREE Steces cond me, withest FREE ——— Po tie vised. Furthermore, pupil assistance ment to be sure that it encourages 


obligation, one copy of your booklet, “Ice 
Cream from Farm to Family,” together with 


Teacher's Supplement. 


prints, for classroom use, of the Picture- 
Story of Sauces, the Heinz advertisement 
appearing in this issue of THE INSTRUC- 
TOR. (This offer good only in U.S.A.) 


in handling details enables the teach- 
er to concentrate more freely on the 
intellectual aspects of the lesson’s 
presentation, 


4 


reading activities. 

Organize book clubs among pupils 
with similar interests. 

Endeavor to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with interesting books for 


- Stemne a a ee children. Sincere teacher interest is 
School Will an opaque projector reflect any size very contagious. 
St. or RD picture or page, or is there a limit to 
St. or R.D. . = Se the size which may be shown? @ 
P.O. & P.O. G ‘ . = , ‘ , 
Zone State Zone State There is a definite limit to the size What are some of the essential steps in 
4-46 IN 13 4-46 IN 3 of picture or page area which may be Setting up a remedial-reading program in 
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TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
241 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln 8, Nebr. 


FREE 


| am interested in knowing 


about T.C.U.’s “10-Way Protection” Policy 


MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY 
Dept. 109, Sioux City 2, lowa 


FREE 


Please send me, without 


shown by an opaque projector. The 
size varies with the different makes, 
but speaking in general terms, the 
largest-size picture which may be pro- 
jected at a given moment is about 
six inches square. Larger pictures and 


the grades? 


If the total reading program is con- 
sistently adapted to the growth rate, 
abilities, and requirements of individ- 
ual pupils, the need for remedial pro- 
cedures should be almost eliminated. 


1 
I obligation, your “Borrow by Mail” Plan : 
against accident, sickness, and quarantine, pages are accommodated by opaque However, we have at present in our 
—o projectors but the picture has to be schools pupils who need specific indi- 
Ce sgue WS ees G fete shifted in order to show the portions vidual instruction or remedial teach- 
” ! — not included in the six-inch square ing, and we shall probably continue 
ame ~ - . 
area. to have them for some time. 
St. or R.D. - St. or R.D. e The usual steps for organizing re- 
I oye medial reading instruction are the 
P.O. G P.O. . P Pires 
Zone State I Zone State eae on fe" - ‘a a following: . 
4-46 inis I 4-46 IN 85 elementary-school level to help us in 1. Discover pupils who need reme- 
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BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Educational Dept. 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N.Y. 


FREE 


Send me lIpana’s 5-Way 
Plan for Dental Health; Wall Chart 19” 
x 26”; Cardboard Model of Teeth; New 
Teacher's Folder; Class Hygiene Record; 


Dental Certificates plus New Class Cer- 





a study of the United Nations? 
The New York City Schools made a 


study of the visual materials on the 
United Nations suitable for use in 
elementary schools. A report of this 
study, entitled Viswal Aids on United 
Nations, by Esther L. Berg, was pub- 


dial help: (a) Those who are one year 
or more retarded on general reading 
tests. (b) Those who show lack of 
ability in a particular type of reading 
skill. 

2. Use diagnostic tests to find spe- 
cific achievements and specific needs. 





I 
I 
I 
I 
Position . Behe Grade(s) lished in the Educational Screen for 3. Discover individual interests. 
School I January, 1946. 4. Find interesting material adapt- 
. stom e ed to developing specific skills. 
Nome: - f §. Campaign for better reading. 
I School - By what method can we determine which 6. Designate a period for remedial 
oo BB | School Address motion-picture projector produces the  \ 4+) when the children concerned are t 
most brilliant image on the screen? ; . . 
cS © i oe not tired and when they will not miss mi 
—_ a ——— —_ oot Place each projector at a standard participating in interesting activities 
distance from the screen, say twenty- of other pupils. t 
ee five feet, and measure with a light 7. Plan to make remedial reading e 
| ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS | JUNIOR MERITAGE CLUE uy meter the intensity of the light pro- periods interesting and pleasant. 
| FREE | FREE jected on the screen. This will de- 8. To show the value of remedial 
l Please send me a copy of | Please send me, without termine accurately the difference in reading, use in content -reading les- - 
| _- Your question-and-answer book, “Quiz on J illuminating power of two projectors. sons the specific skills being devel- 
Railroading.” | __ obligation, prospectus of the Junior Heri- A simpler test may be made by plac- oped in the remedial-reading period. 
, i ing the projectors equally distant 9. Use testing materials which show 
J | ama teacher at School.  § tage Club. from the screen and comparing the small gains. Emphasize gains made 
i i seen difference in illumination when _ so as to encourage pupils. : 
j Name j Name the light areas from the projectors are 10. Adapt reading experiences in 
i i focused so as to appear side by side ll classes to the abilities of pupils 
St. or R.D. — 4 Shor ko. on the screen. who are doing remedial work. 
1 20.6 | 2.0.6 ; 
Zone State Zone State - 
I 4-46 IN 67 I 4-46 1N 133 | BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO : 
— THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 58. 
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Do “white collar” children 
eat better than others? 


In searching for the weak spots in child nu- 
trition, it is obviously quite important to find 
out how family diets vary in different occupa- 
tional groups. Accordingly, this subject was 
explored as part of a test survey made in nine 


midwestern schools last year. 


Briefly, it was shown that there are good, 
fair and poor children’s diets in each occupa- 
tional group—but the startling fact was that 
every group shows serious deficiencies. 

For the purposes of this survey, all children 
were classified in four divisions according to 
parents’ occupation. Here are the percentages 
of children in each group whose diets rated 


‘fair’ (needing improvement) or “poor” (def- 


initely inadequate) : 








EVERY DAY’S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 











GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES .. . some 
few, some cooked, frozen 
or conned. At least one 
serving @ day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT or row 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving o day 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. tow, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings @ day 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evoporated 
or dried milk. One quort 
lor sts equivalent) a day for 
children ond expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
@ day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS. ..or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish o day, oc- 
casionally peas or beons 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
natural whole-grain or 

enriched or restored. Three 

or more servings o day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE use for 
spreads ond for seasoning 
as you like ond os supplies 
perma. 


tn addition, al growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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Of all children of farmers... ...0....... 36.9% 


Of all children of professional men 


and white collar workers. .......... 48 34.8% 


Of all children of business proprietors 


and managers. . 


Of all children of manual workers... . . .46.37% 


To assist America’s schools in teaching 
better health and nutrition, General Mills, Inc. 
is preparing a series of posters, booklets and 
program planning guides suitable for all pri- 
mary grades. These materials, developed by a 
committee of educators, are designed to help 
the school, home and community bring all our 
children to better health. For further informa- 


tion, please write: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours @ Restored Cereals * Vitamin Products 


COPYRIGHT 1#@€—GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
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On your Santa Fe trips 
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“ALONG YOUR WAY” is a guidebook of the 
entire Santa Fe. It is packed with interesting facts, 
photographs and information about states, cities, 
towns and historic points on the Santa Fe lines. 


You will read about such world-famous scenic 
spots as the Grand Canyon and Carlsbad Cay- 
erns, and also about the missions, guest ranches, 
“cow towns,” resorts, mountain peaks, Indian 
pueblos, pre-Columbian ruins and other travel 
objectives in the Southwest. 

If your trip takes you through or to California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Texas, Colorado, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Missouri, lowa or Illinois, you'll 
find “Along Your Way” an important, helpful 
traveling companion. 


For your copy of this booklet just fill out and 
send in the coupon below. 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the West and Southwest 


Mr. T. B. Gallaher, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Senta Fe System Lines 
1753 Railway Exchange, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send your “Along Your Way” booklot. 


Nome 





Santa Fe 


SD 


Street 








City and Stote — 
| ee 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 








Arithmetic 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 








Social Studies 


JOY M. LACEY 


Consultant in Elementary Education, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 








I have a first-grade girl who counts from 
] to 10 but recognizes only 1 and 6. 
How can I teach her the other numbers? 


This girl needs many different 
kinds of experiences with concrete 
things, not drill with abstract sym- 
bols. She should do the following. 

1. Count concrete objects, such as 
books, desks, pupils, and toys. She 
starts with “one” and learns its value 
by: drawing one object; writing the 
word one under the drawing and 
writing the Arabic number; selecting 
one object from a group. 

2. Do the same things for each of 
the other numbers up to 10. (You 
should not attempt to teach more 
than one number during one lesson. 
At each succeeding lesson, review the 
numbers previously learned before in- 
troducing a new number.) 

3. Compare the numbers. Thus, 
3 is 1 more than 2, and it is 1 less 
than 4. It is also 2 more than 1, and 
2 less than 5. 

4. Make charts showing the num- 
bers and their meanings. The first 
chart should use pictures of concrete 
things, such as 3 rabbits to represent 
3. The chart should contain both the 
word and the symbol to represent 3. 
The next chart should contain semi- 
concrete objects to represent each 
number, such as X’s, circles, or 
squares. 


* 


Should our teachers write the syllabus 
for a new course of study in arithmetic 
or adopt one already in use elsewhere? 


It is possible to get a good syllabus 
in arithmetic from some state depart- 
ments of education—North Carolina 
or Virginia, for example—or from 
some city school systems. (St. Louis 
and Denver have them available.) 
If you get one or more of these out- 
lines for courses, you will have some- 
thing usable, but not perfectly suited 
to your needs. It is far better for 
your teachers to write their own. 

The chief value to be derived from 
writing your own course of study is 
the training which it gives to the 
teachers who participate in the proj- 
ect. There is no better way to give 
in-service training in arithmetic for 
your teachers than to revise the 
course of study. The teachers then 
understand the material which they 
write and put into the syllabus. 
They know the objectives of each 
phase of a given topic and thus can 
put it into operation. That is the 
only way to have a thoroughly func- 
tional course of study in arithmetic 
for your school system. 


Please outline for me what educators 
consider are some of the present-day 
trends in the social studies, 


1. The newer courses combine or 
unify history and geography under- 
standings. More books for use in ele- 
mentary schools are doing the same 
thing. 

2. The unit method of teaching 
is replacing the traditional textbook 
plan. Schools use many books and 
audio-visual aids to supplement the 
textbooks. 

3. The selection of fewer units of 
work for each grade level is recom- 
mended. This promotes more thor- 
ough teaching and learning. 

4. Repetition of topics in various 
grades is avoided. Each grade is be- 
ing held responsible for certain defi- 
nite social-studies information or 
understandings. 


+ 


Where can I get teaching aids on prefab- 
ricated houses and the new products 
made from milk, coal, and glass? 


Write directly to any commercial 
firm advertising such products. Ask 
for educational materials on them for 
schoolroom use. Your local real-estate 
people may give you some help. 


+ 


Do you consider that a unit of work on 
the American Indian is out of date for 
my third grade? 


Not at all. The adventuresome life 
of Indians appeals to the dramatic in- 
terests of eight-year-olds. Such a 
unit builds a background for the 
more difficult topic of how people live 
today. Many excellent Indian books 
are written on the third-grade read- 
ing level. How the Indians Lived, by 
F. R. Dearborn (Ginn and Co., Boston 
17), is a helpful one. 


J 


How much money allocated for the pur- 
chase of library books should be spent 
on those pertaining to the social studies? 


In a good classroom library the lit- 
erary materials, science materials, and 
social-studies materials are well bal- 
anced. Each is important. Some of 
the best literary materials, however, 
are on social-studies subjects, a fact 
which increases their usefulness. For 
example, Two Is a Team, by Lorraine 
and Jerrold Beim, the story of a little 
Negro boy and a white boy, is a de- 
lightful story of friendship between 
races. Little Boat Boy, by Jean 
Bothwell, is a story of China. Both 
are published by Harcourt, Brace, and 
Co., New York 17. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 58, 
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The Train that Keeps a Diary! 


An ingenious “laboratory on wheels’— typical 
of the far-reaching, behind-the-scenes research 
that keeps America’s railroads out in front. 


This is the inside of a dynamometer car— 
symbolic of the intensive and continuous 
research of the nation’s railroads. As the 
test train rolls along, the instruments 
in this ingenious “laboratory on wheels” 
gather and record automatically all sorts 
of technical data on the pull and power 
of the locomotive, the performance of air 
brakes and the action of the train. 





—. ae regi. aod | 
Research smooths the way for more comfortable travel. Each 
“leg,” or metal spring of this “four legged hammer,” developed by 
railroad research, drives a pneumatic tamping machine for packing 
ballast on roadbeds, to give you a smoother, more comfortable ride. 





RESEARCH KEEPS THE 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


OUT IN FRONT 











Research finds a way to unload 80 tons of freight a minute. 
An open freight car of coal is backed into this rotary dumper, turned 
“bottoms up,” and unloaded at the rate of 80 tons a minute. In 
another device just as remarkable, a car of grain is tipped and tilted, 
this way and that, until emptied of its contents. 


vv ~ ° 


And here’s a railroad fact for the young in heart: Most youngsters, 
and lots of folks young in heart, have wondered what it costs to blow 
a locomotive whistle. The cost varies, of course, but one railroad 
finds that the average toot costs about 1 of a cent. 





FRE 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 
927 Transportation Building, Washington 6, D. C. 


QUIZ on Railroading —450 Questions and Answers— 
Write for your copy of this booklet. 


Name eee i 





Address 





ZONE NO 





City State es oF 
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Begin the Fall Term 
With Money in the Bank 


Spend an enjoyable vacation! Make interesting contacts! 
Enjoy Big Earnings! With our plan you meet interesting 
people, gain new and exciting experiences, and remain 
in the field of education. If such a summer appeals to you 
and you have a car, you are more than likely to qualify 
and succeed in this fascinating and dignified work. 


@ SOME MAKE MORE DURING SUMMER 
THAN ENTIRE YEAR 


Many teachers make more with us during the summer 
months than through an entire year in the classroom. If 
you are interested, we will gladly furnish names, address- 
es, and actual figures. Your own educational training 
can be made to pay you well for the same type of work 
this summer. 


@ GUARANTEED PAY 


Our new plan compensates you in cash for every inter- 
view you make. With this guarantee you can face the 
summer certain that your time will be pleasantly and 
profitably spent. 


@ WRITE AT ONCE FOR DETAILS 


Areas are limited, so write today. Specify date school 
closes, amount of time you can devote to work, education, 
age, experience. Information will be held confidential. 
No obligation. 


Address: G. M. Hayes, 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 


35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 





PAIN IN FEET,LEGS,HEELS? © 


Tired, aching feet; rheumatic-like foot and leg pains; callouses or sore heels 
—these are signs of weak or fallen arches. Dr. Scholl’s Arch _~ 
Supports and exercise give relief by removing the ‘ 
cause, muscular and ligamentous strain, and help 
restore your arches to normal. Expertly fitted 
at Shoe, Surgical Supply and Dept. Stores 
everywhere. FREE booklet on FOOT 
CARE, write Dr. Scholl's, Inc., Chicago. 


Dr Scholls SUPPORTS ——_ 


There is a Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy for Svery Common Foot Trouble 
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YOUR COUNSELOR SERVICE 








Art 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, 
Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago 








Lan guage 


MARION EDMAN 


On Leave of Absence as 
Supervisor of Language, 
Public Schools, Detreit, Michigan 





For primary grades, what are the relative 
advantages of regular clay, commercial 
nonhardening clay, and papier-maché? 


Nonhardening clay is the poorest 
medium for first and second grades. 
The children form wrong habits of 
modeling because their results do not 
break, no matter how many details 
they make sticking out—ribbon bows 
in the hair of a child, horns on cows, 
and so on. This clay is useful, how- 
ever, for modeling animals and people 
in a peep show. Handling the kind 
of clay that hardens teaches children 
the correct artistic way to model— 
making solid simple forms with few 
or no projections to break off. 

Children usually have only small 
amounts of nonhardening clay to 
work with, so their objects have to 
be tiny. Since young children do 
better work if they can make things 
large, regular clay is better. Because 
such clay is heavy, it is satisfactory 
for paperweights and for book ends. 
Buy clay that is already moistened. 

Papier-miché is useful for certain 
things because it is light in weight. 
Examples may be seen in store win- 
dows—a pony nibbling grass, butter- 
flies poised on flowers, birds flying in 
the air. 

Big animals, almost life-size, can 
be made of papier-miché. These are 
useful for social-studies projects -nd 
dramatic programs. Let the children 
mix the papier-maché themselves. 

It is interesting for children to 
have experience with all mediums and 
to know the possibilities of cach. 


Sf 


When you teach lettering do you follow 
this rule: Have children make all letters 
the same width except W, M, and I? 


No, we let the children feel the 
spacing. For example, a child often 
makes an A narrower or wider because 
it looks better that way next to an- 
other letter. We try to lead children 
to think of the appearance of whole 
words and sentences rather than to 
measure each letter. 


e 


Do you consider that it is wrong for a 
child to use crayons and paints in the 
same picture? 


It is better to use all crayon in one 
picture and all paint in another. The 
results seem more consistent. How- 
ever, one of our fifth-grade boys 
made some beautiful pictures using 
India ink for broad outlines of lions’ 
and tigers’ heads. He then filled in 
the spaces with chalk of brilliant col- 
ors. The results were striking. 





I should like to secure some information 
as to the development of a unit on 
Spoken English, 

I believe you will find your pupils 
more eager to participate in all forms 
of oral discourse if you will build 
your unit around some topic which 
is of interest to them. Then intro- 
duce various forms of oral speech that 
will help them say what they wish to 
say to one another in working out the 
unit. In this way introduce the 
types of language you wish to stress 
—conversation, discussion, reporting, 
announcing, and so on. 

Teachers’ Guide to Child Develop- 
ment in the Intermediate Grades 
(California State Department of Ed- 
ucation, Sacramento) has good units 
for middle and upper grades.  Par- 
ents and Children Go to School, by 
Dorothy Baruch (Scott, Foresman & 
Co., Chicago §), is good for primary 
grades. 

A book which is particularly help- 
ful in the techniques of oral speech 
is Guides to Speech Training in the 
Elementary School, by the National 
Association of Teachers of Speech 
(The Expression Co., Boston 16). 


4 


Please give me some suggestions to use 
in a talk to elementary teachers on var- 
ious phases of creative expression. 


The range of possibility for crea- 
tive expression is extremely broad. 
One point which needs emphasis with 
teachers, it scems to me, is that some 
children express themselves creatively 
through words and written expres- 
sion; some through painting and allied 
art forms; others through manual ac- 
tivity; and still others in different 
ways. The important thing to remem- 
ber is not to try to force all children 
into any one pattern of creative ex- 
pression, such as writing poetry, but 
rather to discover the medium which 
each child finds most satisfying. 

Consult some back copies of THE 
InstRuCTOR, where you will find 
numerous articles dealing with class- 
room situations which teachers have 
set up to stimulate creative expres- 
sion of various kinds. 

A publication of the Progressive 
Education Association which you 
should find helpful is Creative Ex- 
pression, The Development of Chil- 
dren in Art, Music, Literature and 
Dramatics, by Gertrude Hartman and 
Ann Shumaker (E. M. Hale & Co. 
Publishers, Eau Claire, Wis.). 


At present, Miss Edman is Field 
Director for the Bureau for Intercul- 
tural Education in New York City. 


BEFORE MAKING USE OF THIS FREE SERVICE, REFER TO 
THE DIRECTIONS FOR SENDING QUESTIONS—SEE PAGE 58. 
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TRAVEL SECTION 








In Yucatan, Mayan ruins tell of a vanished civilization. 
Notice the man, who looks tiny standing near the pyramid. 





Down Mexico Way 
You'll Go Someday 
ibove: As a change from supermarkets, the 
Mexican market seems a bit confused. Below: 


Zapopan Cathedral is domed in colored tile. A «. if someday, why not this 

summer during Victory Vaca- 
tion Year? Here is a “foreign” 
country, just across the threshold 
from our own, where new sights and 
sounds, new and rich experiences, 


Mexican 
W ater 
f Boy 





await the teacher-visitor. | 
You may long to see the great 
snow-capped volcanoes that you and | 
your pupils have often pictured— 
Popocatepetl, Ixtacihuatl, Orizaba, — 


and that upstart volcanic wonder 
Paricutin .... to explore those 
remarkable “floating” gardens of 
Xochimilco .... to play Balboa 
and discover the blue Pacific 

. and, inland, to relax be- 
side some delightful mountain- 
rimmed lake, such as the idyllic 
Patzcuaro. (Continued on page 74) 


Every village celebrates __ its 
= F ‘ ; saint's day with a fiesta, in- 
"hotographs on pages 66, 67, ane - : ° 7 

68 were supplied by Kelly-Nason. cluding a parade in costume. 
Inc., Mexican Tourist Association, ' 

Missouri Pacific Lines, National 
Railways of Mexico, Pan Ameri- 
can Grace Airways (Panagra), 





Pan American World Airways, The 
There are many attractive towns and resorts dotting the a ~~ a? en me 
west coast of Mexico. Mazatlan fringes a curving bay. ane sevage Tours Beard, 
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Fs 


Trinidad (British) lies off 


Above: 


Venezuela. Below: Ecuador’s capital, 
Quito, is 9,000 feet above sea level. 






It’s Easy to Be a “ 


v= all the chief South American capi- 
tals in two weeks? Not so long ago 
such a journey would have seemed as vision- 
ary as a round trip to the moon. Your 
magic carpet, of course, is the modern trans- 


port plane. It can whisk you from Bogota 








Above: Brazil and the 
irgentine share famed 
Iguassu Falls. Below: 
Rio de Janeiro has a 
wonderful ocean beach 
at its very front door. 


onde 








Colorful religious ceremonies such as this 
are frequently held outdoors in Guatemala, 


Good Neighbor” 


to Buenos Aires, from Lima to La Paz, from 
Rio to Quito, as casually as a sight-seeing 
bus would take you from Times Square to 
Chinatown on a tour of New York City. 

Imagine the thrill of looking down on 


the towering Andes (Continued on next page) 


Above: Cuzco, Peru, was once the capital 
of the Inca empire. Below: A fashionable 
race track is a feature of Santiago, Chile. 
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or seeing the New World’s most famous 
harbor from the air—of glimpsing places 
you have read so much about. Colom- 
bia, Venezuela, Ecuador .... Argentina, 
Brazil, Uruguay .... Bolivia, Chile, 
Paraguay, Peru—what a geographical tap- 
estry they make! Here is certainly your 
chance, if you like “hitting the high spots” 
—getting a taste of the flavor that dis- 
tinguishes each of our neighboring South 
American republics. 

Central American countries, and the West 
Indies, also are readily reached by air now- 
adays. And although there are amazingly 
quick tours for those who want them, it is 
quite possible, of course, to be more leisure- 
ly. You may care to do some exploring 
here and there, take side trips, stay ina place —_ used to ply between the United States and 
until you feel as if you knew it. In such Latin-American ports are still generally 
cases, you simply wait until a later plane under government control, transporting 


Left: Nassau, in the Bahamas, of. 
fers a seaside golf course. Below: 
| The flower seller finds appreciative 


customers on Buenos Aires streets. 





comes along. troops and supplies. This is true also of 

Although plane accommodations are not ships that formerly cruised among the 
without limit, air travel this year rath- Caribbean islands. As fast as they are 
er has the edge on ocean trips. The _ returned to their owners they are being 
reason for this is that the vessels which reconditioned, (Continued on page 75) 








51.0007 TRAVEL CONTEST 
miiiteeioetaimmmcdi for 1946 


other teachers about your travel experiences in 1946. 


You are eligible if you are a teacher in active serv- 
ice (or subject to call as a substitute), a school 
librarian, a school executive or supervisor. 


Any public means of transportation may be used, 
and private automobiles incidentally; a trip entirely 








by private automobile does not qualify. You can change to another trip later if you =" 
To enter the Contest, simply fill out and send the wish—and if you find that you cannot take any 

Entry Blank below, being sure to write plainly. We trip you will be under no obligation. So plan to 

will mail you a copy of the Contest Rules, with enter the Contest, and tell others about it. Clip 

Cover Sheet for your Contest Letter. and mail the Entry Blank NOW! 


4A@® CASH PRIZES 
Totaling $1,000 


PGE PURO occiccccvcss $ 300.00 
Second Prize .......... 200.00 
ED 5 occa cess 100.00 
Fourth Prize .......... 75.00 
ee : 50.00 
a 25.00 


10 Prizes of $10.00 each 100.00 
30 Prizes of $5.00 each 150.00 


$1,000.00 
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STARTING NEXT SUMMER...THE 


Swidkown 


VACATION YOU’VE BEEN WAITING FOR! 


FLASH— Southern California is converting to Fun! Yes, from next summer on 
you'll find all the exciting attractions you’ve always dreamed of in Southern 
California...exotic flowers, orange groves and movies...palm-fringed beaches, 
high mountain peaks, and age-old Spanish missions...gay foreign quarters, 
colorful fiestas and magical Pacific isles...cool summer nights! 


Of course, until conditions return to normal, it’s essential to secure accom- 


4 © 


















modations in advance! So if you've a war-born itch for fun, rest and adventure 





next summer or fall—start planning. You can have a tremendous time—on just 


a two-week vacation! 


You'll find dozens of different kinds of fun illustrated and described in a 
remarkable, FREE COLOR FOLDER about Los Angeles County and all Southern 


California. Mail the coupon below—today. 


Bask in the sun on a palm-fringed beach cooled by Pacific trade winds. 
Sail a boat, watch a regatta, surfboard, or skin dive for lobsters, Cast for 
gamey sportfish or whip a stream for trout. Explore gay Pacific isles and 
eat a shore dinner as the sun sinks into the sea. 


After dark, thrill to the color of a world premiere 
...Visit star-studded supper clubs...hear famous 
name bands...symphonies under the stars...stand 
on a mountaintop, the lights of sixty cities twinkling 
below...dine in quaint foreign restaurants...see 
your favorite radio broadcasts. 





In this land of contrasts you'll find mile-high glacial 

lakes and volcanic hot springs...immense trees, the 

oldest and largest living things, and miles of flower 

fields .. . ancient fossil pits near ultra-modern busi- 
ness districts... subtropic fruits — such as passion 

fruit, cherimoyas, dates, sapotes. 


This advertisement sponsored by the Los Angeles County Board of Super- 
visors for the citizens of Beverly Hills, Glendale, Hollywood, Long Beach, 
Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, Santa Monica and 182 other communities, 
Copyright, 1946, by All-Year Club of Southern California, Ltd.—a non-profit 
community organization serving vacationisté. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, LTD. 
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Interesting things are going on...rodeos, parades, 
horseracing, championship golf and tennis matches, 
Pilgrimage Play ...famous shops showing the latest 
California style creations...unusual industries: jet 
planes, oil wells, movies, orange groves... creative 
excitement in the air... interesting people. 


Free Folder + Mail Coupon Today! 


629 S. Hill St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Please send me your free vacation folder: ““What to 
Do and See in Southern California.” 


| Name 





| Street as centrteecnemitentasinmmmenaaentticmetacaat — J 








City Zone___ State__ = 
—_ — —— (Please print name and addres) — —— = 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 








About the recent 
trend toward 


Extending School 


< 


Due to changing social conditions 


Day and Year 


which seem to create new demands 
on school curriculum, many com- 
munities, throughout the country 
have already developed broad rec- 
reational programs for extending 
the school day and year. As differ- 
ent localities have to meet different 
needs and social demands, perhaps 
some of the following programs 


might be of interest to you. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan—Extended recre- 
ational programs with care of children 


every day regardless of weather. 





Long Beach, Calitornia—Y ear-round plan 


of school and municipal recreation. 


Newark, N. J. 
summer program with activities trom 7 
A. M. to g P. M. for 8 week period, 


Public school operated 


New York, N. Y.—All-day neighborhood 
schools with increasingly coordinated 
educational and recreational programs. 
Toledo, Ohio 


programs in home-like atmosphere for 


-Before- and after-school 
school-age and preschool children. 
Wilmington, Delaware — Public Schools 


Extended Day Program and summer rec 


reation for all children according to need. 


This information is from Dr. Margaret Hampel, Director, Division of 
Elementary Education, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, IVis. If further 
interested—Dr. Hampel has written Chap. VI“Extending the School Day and 
Year” 





n National Education Assoctation book “Towards a New Curriculum,” 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is back 
again ...and more and more of it 
is on its way to you for your 
enjoyment. It’s a satisfying treat 


and then, too, chewing delicious 


Wrigley’s Spearmint after every meal aids digestion. 





Qualify for Certified Grapho-Analyst Degree. New un- 
crowded, fascinating field of service. Gratifying earn- 
ings reported by graduates In Employment, Credit, 
Social Service, Police and Judicial, and Entertainment 
flelds. Others have developed profitable private 
practice, full or spare time, as Personal Prob- 


31000 word test lesson and Grapho-Analyst 





ANALYZE HANDWRITING 






lem and Vocational Counselors. Send ic: FREE 


ADORESS A 


1. G. A. Ime 1107 Mi T-l a Te) 











Se 


Ae 


BUVING SHEET 
ask your dealer to show you 
CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION 














16-1966 DeVry 16mm sound-on- 
film projector, 





THE 3-PURPOSE PROJECTOR 


The ultimate of sound ... clear 
definition of image... soft, natural 
brilliance that assures viewing com- 
fort because it is kind to the eyes— 
that’s what you get in the new 
DeVry 16mm. Sound-on-Film Pro- 
jector. The new DeVry is the 3-pur- 
pose unit that: 

(1) SAFELY projects both sound 

and silent films; 

(2) shows BOTH black-and-white 

and color film without extra equip- 

ment; 

(3) whose separately housed 25 

watt amplifier and sturdy 12-inch 

electro-dynamic speaker afford 
portable blic Address facilities 

—indoors and out. 

DEVRY MOVIE CAMERAS-— 
16mm. or 35mm. are the motion 
picture cameras cinematographers 
prefer for their personal filming. 


preduction of motion picture sound equipment | 
DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage, Chicago 14 








ORIGINATORS & IMPROVERS OF PORTABLE MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT...SINCE 1913 
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Westward Expansion 
(Continued from page 31) 


When the present boundary line be- 
tween the United States and Canada 
was fixed in 1846, great companies 
of pioneers were already settled in 
Oregon, attracted there at first by 
the opportunity of fur trading and 
later by the rich soil. It is said that 
in 1845 three thousand persons left 
Missouri for Oregon. In 1848 the 
region was organized as a territory. 

But the greatest movement of all 
was to California in 1849. 

In the valley of the Sacramento 
River, John Sutter owned an exten- 
sive ranch granted him by the Mexi- 
can government. After some years, 
he engaged a certain John Marshall 
to build a sawmill for him in the 
mountains. Marshall found gold 
while building the mill. He told 
Sutter, but supposed no one else, 
except the workmen, knew. How- 
ever, information about the discov- 
ery leaked out. The excitement was 
tremendous. Herdsmen left their 
cattle in the fields, servants left their 
duties in the homes, farmers left 
their crops, and all with pick and 
shovel invaded Sutter’s property, tak- 
ing what they wanted. 

As the news spread to other parts 
of the country, men left stores, 
offices, schoolhouses, banks, factories, 
farms, and other places of employ- 
ment, and hurried west to get their 
share of the gold. These people have 
since been called the forty-niners. 
Some went by ship around South 
America. Others sailed to Panama, 
crossed the isthmus, and waited on 
the Pacific side for a ship to take 
them to California. Still others went 
overland by wagon. 

Even when the gold excitement 
had died down, the farmer pioneer 
left his worn-out land in the east and 
with his family crossed the country 
in search of a new home. Large 
companies of men, women, and chil- 
dren, with their covered wagons, 
horses, mules, oxen, and household 
goods, would start out over the trails 
which others had already traveled. 

A branch of the Oregon Trail led 
along the south bank of the Platte 
River from the northern gateway at 
Omaha, Nebraska. The main high- 
way, however, started at Independ- 
ence, Missouri, followed the Santa 
Fe Trail for a short distance, and 
then turned northwest over to the 
Platte River. At Fort Laramie, 
where the Laramie River enters the 
North Platte, the travelers faced the 
mountains. After the terrible trip 
through what is now Wyoming, they 
came to a division in the trail. Those 
going to Oregon turned north, fol- 


lowing the Snake River Valley, 
which led them to the Columbia 
River Valley. Crossing the last 


mountains, they found themselves in 
the pleasant, fertile Oregon country. 

The other trail led south and west 
to California. It was equally long, 
hard, and full of dangers—wild ani- 
mals, unfriendly Indians, starvation, 
exposure to the elements. Those 
headed for California followed the 
Humboldt River to the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, if they were lucky enough 
to survive the great desert. The trail 
crossed the sharp backbone of the 


Sierra, coming down on the western 


slope to the San Joaquin River. So 
many tales of distress were told that 
relief parties were sent from Cali- 
fornia to Carson Sink. They took 
food and oxen and saved many trav- 
elers who had lost their animals in 
the desert and were almost starved. 

The caravans always appointed a 
guide—someone who knew the coun- 
try—to ride ahead, select a good 
camping spot, and report any danger 
or suspicious signs. The wagons took 
turns being first. A wagon which 
was first one day would be last the 
next day. While the wagons were 
traveling, young men rode off over 
the country to hunt for buffalo, and 
other wild animals which they could 
kill and take to the new camp at 
sundown. 

At night the wagons formed a 
great circle, with the tongue of each 
wagon fastened to the wagon just 
ahead. Heavy ox chains were 
stretched from wagon to wagon. If 
Indians had been sighted, animals as 
well as people were kept inside the 
circle. Throughout the night, guards 
were on the lookout for signs of 
danger. After tents had been pitched, 
beds made, fires built, and the eve- 
ning meal cooked and eaten, the 
travelers would sit around the camp 
fire and sing, or tell stories about 
home or about the great new coun- 
try to which they were going. 

The gold rush caused many towns 
to spring up, and all sorts of people 
were found in them. Crime became 
common. The frontier was so far 
away from government agencies that 
finally the pioneers organized to pro- 
tect themselves. The better citizens 
formed vigilance committees which 
dealt out speedy and severe punish- 
ment to thieves and other wrong- 
doers. In time the desire for a more 
stable government asserted itself, and 
disturbers of the peace moved on. 

Better ways of living, of course, 
always followed as the frontier was 
advanced. Roads and bridges were 
constructed, taverns were built, and 
companies began to operate stage- 
coaches on regular schedules. Steam- 
boats gradually replaced flatboats and 
keelboats. Canals were dug, and fi- 
nally locomotives came into general 
use. By 1860 the United States had 
thirty thousand miles of railroad 
track, 

From the early days of the nation, 
the government had furnished a pub- 
lic mail service. At first the mail 
was carried on horseback, then by 
wagon, and later by stagecoach. As 
the far western frontiers were 
opened, regular mail service was de- 
manded by the pioneers. In 1858 the 
government laid out a route to the 
Pacific coast. The first contract was 
given to the Butterfield Overland 
Mail. The coaches going west car- 
ried both passengers and mail. The 
Overland Mail served the West until 
1869, when the first transcontinental 
railroad was completed. 

The most romantic mail service 
was the pony express. Although it 
lasted only nineteen months, its rec- 
ord illustrates the enterprise and 
courage that have been characteristic 
of the American people. 

(Continued on page 83) 
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(O famous stopovers on 





Jasper Park Lodge, Jasper National Park, Alberta 


sTAY at any Canadian National lodge or 

hotel is a vacation in itself. Each has a dis- 
tinctive character of its own; all offer warm 
hospitality and unsurpassed accommodations. 
Choose from the wonders of the Canadian 
Rockies surrounding Jasper Park Lodge, the 
varied fun offered at Minaki Lodge, or the sea- 
shore activities at Pictou Lodge. Or you may 
enjoy the comforts of other Canadian National 
hotels located in interesting cities, coast to 
coast. Each conforms to the high standards of 
Canadian National Railways — the largest rail- 


way system on the continent. 


Plan a Canadian vacation this year. Come on 
a long trip or a short one. See historic shrines 
and incomparable scenery. Wherever you go 
in Canada, Canadian National will serve you. 
Write or call for descriptive folders and in- 
formation. No passport needed — Your U. S. 
dollar goes farther in Canada. 


Canadian National offices in the U. S. — Boston, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Me., San Francisco, Seattle, St. Louis, Washington, D. C. For in- 
dustrial information on Canada, write Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Dept. of Research and Development, Montreal, Quebec. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 10 cmrns n canson 
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~ ~ 
a glass of \ \ 


f Dari'Rich 


is a glass of 


‘\ MILK SOLIDS! 


@A coast to coast survey shows that when chocolate 
flavored drink is served in schools, fluid milk sales go up 
50%-90%! No wonder so many school cafeterias serve 





Bottled and delivered by your local dairy, DARI-RICH 
is handled in your lunchroom just as you would any 


other fresh dairy drink! 


401 WEST SUPERIOR STREET, CHICAGO 10, fLL. 
— 330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
i . 4368 DISTRICT BLVD., LOS ANGELES 11, CAL. 


DariRich 


CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 


@ This fresh dairy drink contains milk calcium—to help grow 
good bones and teeth! Milk Protein—for good muscles! 
And the children love the marvelous chocolate flavor! 












FOR YOUR 
CONTINUED 
INTEREST 





SALUTES YOU! 


Through the war years, Mexico's 
educational facilities have kept pace 
with its industrial progress. To the 
thousands of you who have main- 
tained your interest and have con- 
tinued to participate educationally 
each summer, “Saludos.” 


With most wartime travel restric- 
tions lifted, plan now to attend the 
twenty-sixth annual session of the 
National University Summer School. 
Special summer courses are also of.- 
fered by The Art School of San 
Miguel de Allende. Write for 1946 


catalogues. 









Harry L. Schaeffer 
Gen. Pass. Traffic Mer. 
Missouri Pacific Bldg. 

St. Louis, Missouri 
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THE INSTRUCTOR, 


fined to the classroom and labora- 
tory. Archaeological treasures, na- 
tive craftsmanship in silversmithing, 
weaving, pottery, basket making . . . 
primitive languages . . . ancient folk 
songs and dances . . . strange cos- 
tumes and customs . . . all these are 
yours to study and enjoy as you 
journey through Old Mexico. 


Cool, mile-high Mexico City and 
the nearby points of interest have 
prepared for your stay with ample 
and comfortable accommodations as 
part of the new building program, 


Let us help you with your plans for a 1946 Vacation in Mexico. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC 
LINES 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS 
OF MEXICO 
Guillermo Hawley 
Ass’t to Traffic Mer. 

201 North Wells Bidg. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


April 1946 











Animal Friends 
(Continued from page 47) 


the wall, and to tell the name and na- 
tionality of the artist. Another child 
(though it could just as well have 
been the same one) read or recited a 
poem about a dog. Sometimes there 
were two poems, recited by two 
pupils. Next the words of a suitable 
song were projected on the wall and 
everyone sang. This procedure was 
repeated until all of the animals 
pictured on the screens had been 
honored. In conclusion, a farm 
scene was projected on the wall and 
a poem and a song honoring several 
animals were given. The program 
ended with the singing of a chil- 
dren’s hymn, “All Things Bright 
and Beautiful.” 

Obviously, if your pupils themselves 
select the pictures, poems, and songs 
for the animals which they wish to 
honor in an assembly, and plan the 
order and nature of their presenta- 
tion, the activity will have greater 
educational value. The following lists 
therefore are intended to be merely 
suggestive. 


PICTURES 


Some of these may be secured, 
as indicated,. from ‘The Perry 
Pictures Co., Malden, Mass., others 
from F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 
Dansville, N.Y. 

DOG— 

“Fido” 
1009 

“Wasp” (Bonheur) Perry No. 549 

“Dignity and Impudence” (Land- 
seer) Owen No. 4 

“A Distinguished Member of the 
Humane Society” (Landseer) Owen 
No. 95 
caT— 

“Four Kittens” (Adam) Perry No. 
499 

“A Fascinating Tale” 
Perry No. 1099 

“Girl with Cat” (Hoecker) Owen 
No. 100 
HORSE— 

“The Horse 
Owen No, 27 

“Three Members of a Temperance 
Society” (Herring) Perry No. 888 

“Shoeing the Bay Mare” (Land- 
seer) Owen No. 98 
SHEEP— 

“Shepherdess” (Lerolle) Perry No. 
618 

“Spring” (Mauve) Owen No. 15 

“Autumn” (Mauve) Owen No. 39 

“The Divine Shepherd” (Murillo) 
Perry No. 683 
SQUIRREL— 

“Squirrels” 
1062 B 

“Piper and Nutcrackers” (Land- 
seer) Perry No. 903 
RABBIT— 

“A Boy with a Rabbit” (Raeburn) 
Owen No. 22 

“A Rabbit” (Diirer) Perry No. 
783 E 


(Hinckley) No. 


Perry 


(Ronner) 


Fair” (Bonheur) 


(Carter) Perry No. 


cow— 
“The Escaped Cow” (Dupré) 
Owen No. 76 


“White Cow” (Bonheur) Perry 
No. 560 K 

“Bringing Home the Newborn 
Calf” (Millet) Owen No. 87 
ANIMAL FRIENDS— 

“Return to the Farm” (Troyon) 
Owen No. 38 


POEMS 


bpoc— 

“Tippy-Come-Home,” by Alice 
Woster, from THe INstRucTorR for 
September 1943. 

“Pussy and Binkie,” by Rudyard 
Kipling, found in Required Poems, 
First and Second Grades (F. A. Owen 
Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y.). 
caT— 

“Little Tiger Cat,” by Annette 
Wynne, found in Two Hundred Best 
Poems for Boys and Girls, compiled 
by Marjorie Barrows (Whitman Pub. 
Co., Racine, Wis.). 

“Cat,” by Mary Britton Miller, 
in Sung under the Silver Umbrella 
(The Macmillan Co., New York 11). 
HORSE— 

“The Horse,” by James Stephens, 
in Two Hundred Best Poems for 
Boys and Girls, 

SHEEP— 

“The Lamb,” and “The Shepherd,” 
by William Blake, found in Required 
Poems, First and Second Grades. 

“Spring Caller,” by Martha B. 
Thomas, found in THe INsTRUCTOR 
for April 1945. 

SQUIRREL— 

“The Squirrel’s Arithmetic,” by 
Annie D. Bell, found in Required 
Poems, First and Second Grades. 

“The Squirrel,” author unknown, 
found in THe Instructor for Sep- 
tember 1945. 

RABBIT— 

“Rabbits,” by Dorothy W. Baruch, 
found in Sung under the Silver Um- 
brella. 

“Somersaults,” by Aileen Fisher, 
found in Two Hundred Best Poems 
for Boys and Girls. 
cow— 

“The Cow,” by R. L. Stevenson, 
found in Required Poems, First and 
Second Grades. 

“The Young Calves,” by Robert P. 
Tristram Coffin, in Two Hundred 
Best Poems for Boys and Girls. 
ANIMAL FRIENDS— 

“Familiar Friends,” by James S. 
Tippett, found in Sung under the 
Silver Umbrella, 


SONGS 
poc— 

“Old Dog Tray,” found in 357 
Songs We Love to Sing (Hall & 
McCreary Co., Chicago 5). 
caT— 

“I Love Little Pussy,” found in 
New Elementary Music, by Charles 
A. Fullerton (Follett Pub. Co., 
Chicago 5). 

HORSE— 

“My Old Dan,” found in New 
Elementary Music. 

SHEEP— 

“The Lord Is My Shepherd,” found 
in 357 Songs We Love to Sing. 
SQUIRREL— 

“The Squirrel,” found in New 
Elementary Music. 

RABBIT— 

“Hop, Little Rabbit,” from THE 
Instructor for April 1944. 
cow— 

“The Farmer’s Son,” 
New Elementary Music. 
ANIMAL FRIENDS— P 

“The Farmyard,” found in 35/ 
Songs We Love to Sing. 


found in 
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The Same Song—with a Others will paint umbrellas turaing 1. Many people crowded under 5. A mother running to take the 
Difference wrong side out on a windy day, and awnings in a busy street, waiting for washing off the clothesline. Several 
a man running after his hat and fall- the shower to be over. The rain is children run to help her. It is be- 

(Continued from page 33) ing in a puddle. Perhaps some chil- pouring down. ginning to rain. 

The children do 20. dren will illustrate “April showers 2. The Mississippi River or some 6. A taxi driver holding an um- 
Alice “That was right,” Miss Reynolds bring May flowers” and make two other river flooding its banks and the brella over a woman customer as she 
"~ approves. “Here is the next part.” pictures, one showing rain pouring rain falling heavily. goes from the house to the cab. 

The children repeat that. down on a meadow or a garden near _ 3. A street scene showing many 7. Three girls crowding under one 
lyard “Now before we forget the first | 2 house, and the other the same scene little stores and signs in the windows umbrella, to keep their books from 
— let’s put the two together.” without the rain, showing many reading “We sell umbrellas.” getting wet. 
da Pe Whe "ie ns pinta a ite flowers. 4. People at a picnic. Suddenly it 8. A woman holding a newspaper 
wen Bi 0d “The third sa ‘. dif- Other subjects which some chil- rains. They grab the tablecloth and over her new hat to keep the rain 

ferent, anal chet makes = song more | dren may wish to illustrate are these. dishes and run to shelter. from spoiling it. 
nette interesting. I'll sing it twice and you | _ OL Ree 
Best repeat it twice.” 
ipiled To conclude the song she says,| pnycaTION IS NOT A DESTINATION ...IT IS A JOURNEY... ALWAYS, WE ARE EN ROUTE 
Pub. “The last part is easy. Can someone 
tell us why?” She sings it. - i _——_ SS ae 
filler, “Te’s just like the first part. That’s oC a ) 
brella why it is easy,” someone answers. 
11). The class sings it. 

“Now you are able to sing the 

hens, whole song, and it has taken only 
for five minutes. You learn quickly.” 
, The children sing, and the teacher 
listens for weak or incorrect spots. 
erd,” “Would you like to sing it with the 
mired piano accompaniment? I'll play soft- 
. ly and you sing softly, but say your 
2 B words very clearly so that I can hear 
CTOR the story of the rabbit.” 
Following the song she remarks, “I 
watched two boys in the front row 
” by and they sang it perfectly. I'll touch 
nired their heads to show you who they are, 
| and then we'll have a duet.” 
own, After the boys sing, Miss Reynolds 
Sep- says, “Now, Tom and Richard, if you 
will choose two girls to sing with you 
well have a—” 
ruch, “Quartet.” 
Um- “Right, but with both girls and 
boys what kind of quartet?” Puzzled 
isher, faces greet this question. “If you 
ems buy peanuts and pecans together, 
what kind of nuts do you buy?” 

“Mixed nuts! A mixed quartet!” 
nson. After the quartet has sung the 
and song, Miss Reynolds says, “Let’s have 

several choices of songs to sing before 

rt P. we have to go back to our room.” , HE EARTH’s physical size has not our ancestors about these barriers should 
adred Recession: bow —— I changed. Miles are as long as they not continue to influence our lives today. 
dade on em Chen tenes ene. always have been, Also, the globe’s sur- Enlightened opinion of the world’s new 
os S. uted to the result, what factual face topography remains: mountains, arc- “smallness” is essential as the basis for 
the knowledge was gained, and how drill tic regions, oceans, jungles and deserts. thinking if mankind is to utilize all that 

was achieved without stressing it. But a profound change has come about air transportation makes possible. 
' , in man’s concept of the world’s size and Teachers and school administrators, 

Rainy-Day Pictures to travel handicaps. In this Age of Air, the through their logical position of leadership 
357 Paint world is “smaller” in the minds of men, in shaping our intellectual life, have a 
I & (Continued from page 40) because of the speed of air transportation deep responsibility to accept and dis- 

They can quickly paint ducks, people, and because all places on earth have seminate the true significance of the use 

“ trees, houses, squirrels, dogs, cats, become equally accessible in air. Men of air. If men are to benefit by their new 

varles automobiles, milk wagons, and so on. can travel above the earth’s surface, proximity to each other, they must under- 

Co., In the picture of the children regardless of land and water obstacles and stand not only the machinery but also the 
looking out of the window at the : ° “Bits : 
isin he Mics: tone. cnet en aan man-made boundaries. meaning of air travel. 

Neu by first- and second-grade children. The physical barriers of the earth’s We invite your participation and wel- 
The teacher can call attention to the surface have troubled the human mind come your comments. Please write for a 
fact that the eyes are about halfway for centuries; therefore, the opinions of free copy of “Air Age Education News.” 

aed down the face, and that when draw- 
ing people looking down we suggest 
the eyes with two curved lines. ~_ y 

Neu Rad y ng. to —_ - : ( SY, Jb Ye fp , 
also rawn rst- and second- f . _— , 
graders. The back of the child ull Lhe baal MUCAMTON (LOW, 

THE running will slant more than the 
back of the child walking. The ADVISORY BOARD 
teacher should not be too critical. BEN M. CHERRINGTON EDWIN A. LEE ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 

j n There will be as many ideas for Chancellor, University of Denver Dean, School of Education, U. C. L. A. Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 
drawing raincoats as there are in- DIRECTOR, N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR 
dividuals in the schoolroom. Some 100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 

357 pupils will paint a street crowded 
with children and adults carrying Air-Age Education Research Is Sponsored by American Airlines to Aid Teachers and 
umbrellas of all colors and designs. School Administrators in Furthering Increased Reowtedec and Understanding of Air Transportation 
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THE 


You'll lead the Easter Parade 
when you follow the 

Footsteps of Fashion in beautiful 
Krippendorf Foot Rest Shoes. 
Designed especially to fit 

at toe...and heel...and instep. 
Joyously comfortable shoes, 
smartly styled 

to work in...play in...live in! 


Write for name of your nearest dealer. 


KRIPPENDORF-DITTMANN CO. 





$6 19 $7 


(Slightly higher Denver west) 


CINCINNATI 2, 





OHIO 








EDUCATIONAL FILMS THAT PROVIDE 
MORE SPPICHENT LEARNING EXPERIENCE 






INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS DIVISION 
INTERNATIONAL THEATRICAL & TELEVISION CORP. 
A Force For Better Living Through 16 mm 

25 WEST 45th STREET © NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
Branches Throvghout The United States 
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FOR YOUR STUDENTS 





Instructional Films Division 
International Theatrical & Television Corp. 
25 West 45th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

: Please send me, without obligation, your 
1 booklet describing classroom and assembly 
: Glms that integrate with my specific cur- 
; Tieulum, and how I may best use them. 
‘ 

' 

' 

' 

' 

' 

‘ 

' 

' 

‘ 

t 

' 

' 


PORNO. ces cceececs Position. ....«++ 


School Name. ....School Address...... 


Gc occcccccececs Zone. . .State...... 
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Choral Reading Enlivens 
Poems 
(Continued from page 20) 


4. Avoiding a singsong style and 
maintaining a spontaneity of expres- 
sion and meaning. 

After the voices have been blend- 
ed, and the volume, rate, and pauses 
have been sufficiently worked out, 
the group is ready to be divided ac- 
cording to vocal pitch. 


READING BY GROUPS 


The teacher must now determine 
which voices are the highest in pitch 
and which are the lowest—by ask- 
ing each child to repeat a few words 
aloud. This is often referred to as 
choosing the light voices (those of 
higher pitch) and the dark voices 
(those of lower pitch). 

The teacher must be most discrimi- 
nating in making these distinctions 
at the age levels of the second and 
third grades. Once decided upon, 
the high voices should be placed to- 
gether and the low voices together. 

Now, with the choral groups prop- 
erly assembled, the poem may be read 
in unison again, with emphasis on the 
meter of the rhyme. 

Emphasis on the meter may be 
among the last in the steps of pro- 
cedure, since the interpretation of 
the meaning should be well enough 
established at this point to avoid any 
tendency toward singsong speech, 

To “set the meter,” the teacher 
may clap her hands gently on the 
metrical beat. Afterward the pupils 
may clap softly as they read the poem 
in unison. 


CHORIC ARRANGEMENTS 
Now the choral group should be 


ready for a performance. There are 
several ways of presenting the poem. 
The high-pitched or light voices may 
read the questions and the dark ones 
the answers, or the reverse. There 
is also the possibility of having solo 
parts. If solos are to be used, all the 
voices may give the questions, and 
the solo voices the answers. 


Values of a Nature 
Museum 


(Continued from page 24) 


all—many species of butterflies and 
of moths. The butterflies included 
spangled fritillary, monarch, orange 
sulphur, thistle, tiger swallowtail, 
and tortoise-shell. The moths were 
the underwing and the Luna. 

The rest of our insect collection 
consisted of the following: wasp, 
hornet, grasshoppers of various spe- 
cies, praying mantis, katydid, cricket, 
firefly, cicada, harvestman, robber 
fly, damsel fly, and dragonfly. 

Rather curiously, what seemed to 
be the most fascinating feature of our 
whole project was the rock collection. 
The pupils thrilled to such words 
as flint, geode, quartz, concretion, 
conglomerate, amethyst, sandstone, 
limestone, granite, slate, and marble. 
They learned these names quickly by 
associating them with real rocks on 
the table. We also made a small 
collection of Indian arrowheads. In 
connection with the collecting of 
rocks, we read quite a bit about pre- 
cious stones. Although we had no 


specimens to display, this part of the 
activity was enjoyable and it cor- 
related well with social studies. 

Our nature museum taught the 
children much about their environ- 
ment. It seemed to make the school 
subjects more interesting, correlat- 
ing not only with history and geog- 
raphy but with arithmetic, science, 
and art. It was a rich source of 
material for English themes, and it 
gave increased significance to agri- 
culture. Above all, it instilled in the 
children a greater appreciation of, 
and a deeper respect for, our natural 
resources. 


EpitorIAL Note: When the work de- 
scribed in this article was carried on, 
Mr. Kozee was teaching in Johns Run 
Rural School, Carter County, Kentucky. 


Down Mexico Way 
You'll Go Someday 


(Continued from page 66) 
You may be thrilled by the thought 


of foreign towns, so intriguingly 
different in atmosphere—Cuernavaca, 
Guadalajara, Puebla, Cholula, More- 
lia, Manzanillo, Acapulco, Queretaro, 
Taxco, Guanajuato—and a host of 
others—the very names of which are 
music. The capital, Mexico City, is 
of course a tourist loadstone, full of 
contrasts reflecting its long and ex- 
citing history, its Spanish traditions, 
and its rise as a very modern metrop- 
olis of the Western World. 

If history is your special interest, 
where could you find a more fasci- 
nating overlay of civilizations than 
in Mexico? There are awesome ruins 
that whisper tales of a vanished race 
—one advanced in culture and yet 
unspeakably cruel. There are lavish- 
ly ornamented cathedrals that might 
have been transplanted from a sleepy 
Spanish town. There are narrow, 
meandering, cobblestoned streets of 
Old World ancestry, lined with 
quaint shops. And in some of the 
cities there are also wide, paved ave- 
nues, smart-looking window displays, 
concrete-and-steel office _ buildings, 
spacious theaters, restaurants, hotels— 
in short, all the features of city life 
as we know it in “the States.” 

If you like to return from your 
travels well laden with examples ot 
native handcraft, as gifts for your 
friends or mementos for yourself, 
Mexico will prove to be a veritable 
paradise. When you are browsing 
among the shops and markets, how 
glad you will be that during the war 
years you added to your bank account 
in anticipation of this trip! 

If you feel a bit guilty about so 
much pleasure without any “educa- 
tional advantages” to spread before 
academic colleagues, you can enroll 
for summer courses in Mexico City 
and arrive home weighted down with 
credits as well as curios. 

Whatever means of transportation 
you use in reaching Mexico—train, 
bus, or plane—you will find awaiting 
you excellent and varied tourist ac- 
commodations, especially if you are 
the cautious type and make some ar- 
rangements in advance. 

No passport is required. You 
merely request a tourist card from 
your nearest Mexican consulate. It 
will be good for six months—and 
you'll wish you could stay till the 
very last day! 
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It’s Easy to Be a 
“Good Neighbor” 


(Continued from page 68) 


and the lines concerned are announc- 
ing extensive plans for making serv- 
ice more attractive than ever. 

We know there are many travelers 
who enjoy the relaxation and free- 
dom of shipboard life, with the op- 
portunity to make new friends on a 
long cruise and the formation of con- 
genial groups for seeing sights on 
shore. There are travelers who look 
forward to the world’s greatest roller- 
coaster ride—over the Andes by train 
—and who like to get a completely 
down-to-earth idea of countries and 
peoples. If you are such a person, 
you will probably prefer to wait a 
little longer for the sake of traveling 
by water and rail. 

In any case, your visit to Latin 
America—or to islands of the 
Caribbean flying various national 
flags—should mean much to you 
and to your pupils, Seeing some- 
thing of our neighbors to the south, 
learning to know them even a little, 
will help you to see North America 
and the world as they look from a 
different angle. 

Quicker transportation makes it 
physically easy for you, in this 
Victory Vacation Year, to be neigh- 
borly; and when you return, your 
broadened outlook will be reflected 
in your teaching. The pebble dropped 
in your schoolroom pool will create 
ever widening circles of good will 
toward peoples no longer “strange,” 
influencing not only the pupils but 
their families and the community. 
As a result, many a person will find 
it easier to be a neighbor, and a good 
neighbor, to the “other Americans.” 

DEAR READER: Don’t forget to fill out 
the Entry Blank on page 68, so that you 


can participate in THE INSTRUCTOR’s 
1946 Travel Contest.—Travel Editor. 


Emilio’s Dream Bowl 
(Continued from page 28) 


lump and begin all over again. But 
he did not become discouraged, be- 
cause the result of each new effort 
looked a little more like the bowl of 
his dreams. 

At last he had one that he thought 
would do, although it was not quite 
as thin as he would have liked it. But 
when he placed it on the shovel to 
take it to the furnace, he found that 
it would not stand up. He had been 
so eager to get the upper part shaped 
just right that he had not noticed 
that the base was shorter on one side 
than on the other. 

Once more he had to begin all 
over. But it was easier now. The 
new bowl was the best of all, for it 
was a little thinner, so that its color 
was more delicate. And when he 
placed it on the shovel, it stood 
straight and firm. He did not stop 
to admire it, but hurried it to the 
furnace, just as he had done with so 
many of the bowls made by others. 

It takes many hours for a piece of 
glassware to bake properly. Not un- 
til the next evening was Emilio able 
to see his bowl again. He fairly held 
his breath with anxiety as the men 
began taking out of the oven, one by 
one, the articles made the day before. 


What if he had failed to notice some 


flaw in it! What if it should have 
cracked in the baking! 

And then his heart beat a tattoo. 
For there was his bowl, graceful and 
delicate, with its firm, slender base, 
from which the upper part spread 


was Emilio that he did not notice 
that al] the workers in the shop had 
gathered around to look at it. 

“Que bonito!” said Pedro. “How 
very beautiful! Who can have made 
it? It is different from any that 
has ever before come out of this 


“Well done!” praised his father. 
“You are a true artist! Keep on 
thinking of beautiful things, and 
soon there will be a bench for you be- 
side me.” 

Emilio nodded with shining eyes. 
Already a new dream was beginning 
to take form within his mind—a 





out like wide, scalloped petals—a shop!” And then he understood. 
bowl of pale violet, except where the | “Ah! It is Emilio’s dream bowl!’ : 
flutings made it a deeper purple, like The others nodded. . Emilio’s 
the veinings of a flower. So absorbed dream bowl! How beautiful it is! 


vase tall and slender as a half-opened 
lily, a vase of milky white, its edges 
delicately shaded with the palest gold. 
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The self-binding 
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er in 1886, 
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from Russia. 
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Picture History . . . . Of Wheat . .. . Continued... 


UNIT IV. EDDIE’S CASTLE OF DREAMS 


Desired Outcomes 


1. To learn about the contributions made by the pioneer farmers to the 
development and production of wheat. 

2. To realize that wheat produced by machines contributed toward in- 
creased supply so that more people could have it. 

3. To learn how methods of wheat farming have improved as man has 
progressed with inventions and science. 

4. To acquire an understanding of how science has helped the farmer. 


Developing the unit in third and fourth grades 
A. Topics for Research and Discussion 


1. What conditions in Minnesota have made it a leading wheat producing 
state? What variety of wheat is grown in this area? 

2. Where is the largest flour milling district in the world located? 

3. Why was St. Anthony Falls a good location for Charles A. Pillsbury to 
locate his mill? 

4. Give two reasons why Minneapolis grew to be such a flour making city. 

5. Find out what makes brown bread brown and white bread white. 

6. Why did every member of the pioneer family help with the work? What 
were some of the most important tasks? 


B. Laboratory Experiences 


1. Bring samples of flour to school. Examine it as to texture, color and 
weight. How many varieties of wheat do you find? 


C. Suggestive Activities 


1. Write a story on “How Machines Help the Wheat Farmer.” From 
magazines and catalogues cut pictures of farm machines to go with your story. 

2. Pretend that you are a wheat seed berry and write an imaginary story 
telling what happens to you from the time you arrive at the Pillsbury —-— 
Mill until you appear in a bag of flour. 

3. Pretend that you are Eddie and write a diary of your experiences as 2 
worker at the Pillsbury “A” Mill. 

4. Make a list of all the kinds of foods you can think of that are made 
from wheat or wheat flour. 
a a paragraph telling why you think bread is called “The Staff of 

e. 


Developing the unit in intermediate and upper grades 
A. Topics for Research and Discussion 


1. Did any of your forefathers move into your community when it was 
still a frontier? Are there any ways in which people today are still “ pioneering” 
along new lines? 

2. Make a list of things that you would have liked about pioneer life; of 
the things you would not have liked. : 

3. Make a list of all kinds of work done on a pioneer farm. Arrange them 
oe column. In a parallel column tell where the same kind of work is done 
today. 


4. Read to find out about the milling process in Pillsbury “A” Mill. Find 
out what happens during the following stages: (a) cleaning and conditioning 
(b) grinding (c) purification and bolting. 

Read to find out why most of the grain raised in the United States is 
raised in the fields of the North Central States. 

6. Find out what the following people did that helped in the production 
of wheat. (a) Cyrus McCormick (b) Mark Carleton (c) John Deere 

7. Why do you think flour mills employ chemists and dietitians? Why do 
you think this would be interesting work? 


B. Laboratory Experiences 


1. Make your own yeast from potato water and sugar. The spores in the 
air will grow in potato water, and make yeast. This yeast is a fungus. When 
you put it in bread dough it will feed upon the sugar in the dough. While 
doing so it changes the sugar to carbon dioxide and alcohol. Observe the 
dough to see how the carbon dioxide bubbles try to get out. In trying to 
e out they make holes in it. Why is yeast added to dough to make light 


C. Suggestive Activities 


1. On an outline map of the Central States draw pictures of shocks of 
wheat to show where the greatest quantities of wheat are raised. Label the 
two kinds of wheat. Put in the names of the states. 

2. From statistics that can be secured from the yearbooks of United States 
Department of Agriculture make a graph showing wheat production in the 
United States from 1900 to the present time. 

3. Through graphic illustrations trace the development of farm implements 
used in the production of wheat. 

4. Paint a large mural to show how cities depend on the farms and the 
farms on the cities. 

5. Have a Pioneer Day in your school. Invite old settlers to come and tell 
of their experiences. 

6. Make a time line for Unit IV which you may continue when you study 


the next unit. 
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Write to The Instructor (see coupon on page 58 ) for your copy of "The Talking Millstones.” 
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Keys to Tests 


(Continued from pages 34-35) 


OUR EARLY EXPLORERS 
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COLONIAL LIFE IN AMERICA~ 


I. 


Il. 


_ 


. trade for furs 

. New York 

. Plymouth 

. Massachusetts 

. Virginia 

. religious freedom 

. themselves and England 
. governor 

9. Virginia 

10. agriculture 

11. tobacco 

12. corn 

13. indentured servants 
14. religious tolerance 


oN AM Rw ND 


15. hard 

16. few 

1. New 6. Middle 
England 7. New England 

2. Middle 8. New England 

3. New 9. Middle 
England 10. Southern 

4. Southern ( Virginia) 

§. Southern 


PIONEER LIFE IN AMERICA 


1. much of the land was worn out 

2. on foot or on horseback 

3. over an Indian trail through 
the Cumberland Gap 

4. Kentucky 

5. Wilderness Road 

6. faced hardships and danger 

7. half-faced camp 

8. was 9. few 

11. in a big fireplace 

12. looked forward to 

13. helped 

14. made most of their tools 

15. fort 

16. Marietta 

1. because there were few books 
available 

2. skins 

3. for wool to make clothing 

4. vegetables 

5. the women 

6 

7 

8 


10. many 


. handmade 
. by killing wild animals 
. to protect themselves if nec- 
essary 
9. to have water for home sup- 
ply and for his livestock 
10. flatboats 


11. because trees were very scarce 


THE WESTWARD MOVEMENT 


I. 


. Louisiana Territory 
. The United States, France 
. Colorado 

. Mexican War 

. covered wagons 

. Spanish 

. Mexico 

. Santa Fe Trail 

9. Oregon Trail 

10. Utah 

11. gold, California 
12. dangerous 

13. taverns 

14. stagecoach 
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Pennsylvania 
has much 
to offer you 





iw your long-yearned- 
for, long-earned vacation— 
come to Pennsylvania. 


Here you can see mile-long 
vistas of blooming mountain 
laurel . . . or mile-long scenes 
of open-hearth forges bloom- 
ing like red roses against a 
night sky. Waterfalls thun- 
dering over mountain rocks 

. . or water thundering over 
gigantic dams to turn dyna- 
Curving hills around a 
broad river ... or the curv- 
ing hulls of ships in busy 
ports. Great forests. Tall sky- 
scrapers. Mountain peaks 
that scallop the sky. Rolling 
farm country. Treasured his- 
toric shrines. Scores of 
folkways that fuse into 
world-famous hospitality. 
Pennsylvania is vivid and 
varied. 


mos. 


Whatever you wish for in 
your vacation—be it recrea- 
tion ... inspiration . . . or 
education— Pennsylvania 
has much to offer you. 


For information write to the Department 
of Commerce, Harrisburg, Dept. S-7 











: \ 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Department of Commerce 


ah 


JUNE 1, 1946—JUNE 1, 1947 
VICTORY VACATION YEAR 
You earned it—now enjoy it 
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When They Begin 
Computation 
(Continued from page 27) 


OTHER DEVELOPMENTAL 
EXPERIENCES 
It is in the third and fourth grades 
that “How much larger is A than 
B?” is substituted for the less diffi- 
cult “Which is larger, A or B?” First- 
and second-graders have already been 
provided with experience in linear 
measure. When conceptions of com- 
parative lengths have been gained, 
third-grade children enjoy guessing 
the length of two objects and the 
difference between them, and then 
measuring to see how accurate they 
were. In the fourth grade this re- 
sponse will be automatic; the new step 
of changing yards to feet and feet to 
inches can be taken, to compute an 
actual problem in length or distance. 
Although pint, quart, and gallon 
measures have been used in the first 
and second grades, it is helpful to 
continue their use, and to add a scale 
with which to provide experiences. 
Grade four will see development of 
these meanings into calculations in- 
volving, for example, breaking pounds 
into ounces in reasoning problems. | 
In the case of fractions I ions | 
found it helpful to point out that 
when we have one apple for two chil- 
dren, we cut it in half (divide it). 
Therefore, to find one half of a given 
number, or of a group, we must di- 
vide it also, and by two. The find- 
ing of one half, one third, and one 
fourth of a number or of a group is 
the usual extent to which fractions | 
are carried in the third grade. In the 
fourth grade fractions are reduced, 
added, and subtracted. 
When a pupil is found to be mak- 
ing this common mistake, 
8 
2) 4 | 
(confusing division and multiplica- | 
tion), it may be pointed out that two 
hands will fit into four gloves twice, 
since four gloves are the same as two 
pairs of gloves. Two children may 
go to the front of the room, to make 
the example actually visible to the 
class. Since there are two pairs, or 
two twos, in four, two will go into 
four only twice. This will bring out 
the fact that the quotient can never 
be larger than the dividend, and a 
new comprehension will have been 
gained. (The correct terms for parts 
of a problem should always be | used. | 
Children can learn “quotient” and 
“dividend” as readily as they can 
learn “the number in the house” and 
“the number on the roof.”) 
Arithmetic papers should be exam- 
ined closely for diagnostic purposes. 
In such examination, discovery may 
be made of the exact step where the 
child is going off on a tangent. This 
typical mistake, 
812 
— 299 


687 
is One easy enough to remedy, if 
caught in time. ‘The child must be 
shown that under no circumstances 
do we subtract the top number from 
the bottom one. This error indicates 
a lack of understanding of the basic 
subtraction principle: that we take 
the smaller amount from the greater. 
The chances are that the pupil can 














to do it. With a single kink such as 
this smoothed out, he may move 
ahead with surprising speed. 

A frieze of combinations above the 
blackboard is helpful in gaining 
that all-important “number sense.” 
(See the illustration on page 27.) 
Children will note that as more is 
taken away, less is left, and they will 
undoubtedly comment on it. A dis- 
covery of this sort, made by one of 
their own number, seems more im- 
pressive than when the fact is pointed 
out to pupils by the teacher. 








borrow well enough if he knows when 





FIVE HAD NO 








After a week, the frieze may be 
replaced by one giving the multipli- 
cation table of twos. The evident 
fact that products increase by twos 
should lead to the conclusion that 
multiplication is a short method of 
addition. Similar friezes may present 
addition and division combinations. 
Of course they are repetitions of work 
in the text, but they provide a fresh 
presentation, the first, perhaps, to 
appeal to certain pupils. 

In this approach is to be found a 
rhythm of numbers, a design, render- 





ing a sense of number relationships 
graphically. It will appeal to the 
eye and challenge the mind of the 
slowest pupils, who eventually become 
aware of the odd and interesting qual- 
ity of numbers, as they make the dis- 
covery that numbers are fun! 

There are countless number games 
for drill: dart boards where two darts 
are thrown, and the pupil must add 
the numbers hit (or subtract, muiti- 
ply, or divide them) ; flash cards for a 
two-pupil contest in a free moment; 

(Continued on page 84) 
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CEREAL 
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MILK 





1/4 TO 3 OF DAILY FOOD REQUIREMENTS NEEDED FOR BREAKFAST 


BREAD & BUTTER 
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* POST'S CORN TOASTIES (/0z.), MILK C4 02.), SUGAR C/ TEASPOON) 
PROTEIN BASED ON 70 GRAMS; N/ACIN BASED ON/5 MILLIGRAMS. 


CALORIES 199 


HAVE WHOLE-GRAIN VALUES OF 
IRON, NIACIN, AND THIAMINE. 


= 


‘ WHOLE-GRAIN OR 


\ CHOOSE CEREAL FOR FLAVOR, POPULARITY AND VARIETY 


ALL POST'S CEREALS ARE 
FOR EXAMPLE 


POST'S GORD TOASTIES 


A GENEROUS BOWLFUL* OF 
POST'S CORN TOASTIES 
WITH MILK AND SUGAR SUPPLIES THE 
FOLLOWING AMOUNTS AND PERCENTAGES 
OF AN ADULT'S MINIMUM DAILY - 
REASAEMENETS : 
PROTEIN 6.4 GRAMS, 9%" * THIAMINE QU9 MILLIGRAMS, 19% 
CALCIUM 135 MILUGRAMS, 18% RIBOFLAVIN O28 MILLIGRAMS, 4% 
IRON Q.70 MILLIGRAMS, 7% NIACIN O57 MILLIGRAMS, 36%** 
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T’s embarrassing to tell a mother 
| her child has head lice ... 
embarrassing to you and to her. Do 
this—send a note telling her about 
McKesson’s A-200 Pyrinate and any 
embarrassment is softened . . . she will 
be appreciative of your interest, and 
will know what to do without risking 
further embarrassment. 


= 


TEACHER— 
AVOID THIS 
EMBARRASSMENT 





CONTACT all forms of lice and their 
eggs! And only one application is 
necessary! It’s ideal for children... 
easy to apply .. . easy to remove with 
soap and water. Washes readily from 
clothing. And, very important, A-200 
is non-poisonous, non-irritating . . . 
won't harm the most tender skin. 





y, 





KILLS LICE AND EGGS 


McKesson’s A-200 actually KILLS ON 


~ CALM 


costs only 45¢ 
Guaranteed by 


> 





Economical, too. The full size jar 


... at any drug store. 


McKesson & Robbins, 


famous for quality since 1833. 


PYRINATE 
ad 





One of the 225 products made for 
your health and comfort. 


. FAMOUS FOR QUALITY SINCE 1833 





mer season .. 


z When you've locked your 

classroom desk for the sum- 
. head for the Colorado 
Rockies and your most wonderful vaca- 
tion. Visit the horizon-wide cattle coun- 


try of song and story . . . Grand Mesa 


with its 400 lakes... 






ski in summer on glacial snow. Six thousand 


miles of paved and oiled highways—including two of the world's 

ighest—will take you into every corner of this enchanted land. Buf- 
falo, rodeos, gold mines and ghost towns, Indian battlefields—the 
romantic Old West still lives! Wide variety of accommodations: hotels, 


mountain 
motor hotels. Mail couvon now. 


lodges, 


dude ranches, 


SUMMER SCHOOL SESSIONS — Combine summer 


| 

| 

school with an unforgetable vacation in Colorado. ] 

Quarter Dates: University of Denver, June 17-Aug. | 
23; University of Colorado, Boulder, June 17- 

Aug. 23; Colorado State College of Education, | 

Greeley, June 8-Aug. 16; Colorado A. & M. College, | 
Fort Collins, June 24-Sept. 13; Colorado College, 

Colorado Springs, July 1-Aug. 23. | 

| 
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PLEASE MAKE EARLY RESERVATIONS 
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* mertacraty oben: MAIL THIS COUPON~ — — . 
C 0 L 0 R A D 0 Polite Rotations 
219 State Capitol, Denver, Colorado 


Please send information checked below: 


( ) Hlustrated Booklet 
( ) Fishing and Hunting 


( ) Dude Ranches 
( ) Highway Map 








Our School—An Experience Unit 


(Continued from page 15) 


HAVING FUN AT SCHOOL 


hands, encourage them to compose 
group stories and individual poems 
and riddles about our school and its 
environment. 

4. Encourage the children’s efforts at 
creative music, and record the results 
for later group enjoyment. : 
C. By creating interest in reading. 
1. Develop reading charts based on 
school experiences. Use for group 
and study reading. 

2. Have a fresh item in the “Good 
News” corner each morning. 

3. During the morning planning con- 
ferences, list “Jobs for Today.” 

4. Read aloud to the children poems 
about school life. 

5. Display a steadily accumulating 
pictorial chart of “Words We Know,” 
such as the following: 


boys 


room play sing 
girls school work dance 
children playground draw read 


6. Provide informal action tests. 

a) Draw a line under the word on 
the blackboard that means “both girls 
and boys.” 

b) Point to a picture on the bulle- 
tin board that shows five children 
playing together. 

c) Who can show on the clock dial 
the time we came to school? The time 
we go out to play? When we go 
home at noon? 

D. By developing a number sense 
through use of school-life activities. 
1. Time telling. 

a) Who will set the clock dial to 
show what time we begin school? 

b) Today is Mary’s birthday. Can 
you find today on our calendar, 
Mary? 

2. Midmorning lunch. 

a) How many bottles of milk do 
we need today? 

b) Yesterday we used 23 bottles. 
How many more bottles do we need 
today than we used yesterday? 

3. Page numbers. 

a) Yesterday I stopped on page 6 
of the story that I was reading to 
you. Today I stopped on page 12. 
How many pages did I read today? 

b) If we read 10 pages today and 
7 tomorrow, how many pages in all 


will that be? 


HEALTH AND SAFETY AT 
SCHOOL 


11. If you do not have a safe place 
to store your indoor toys, ask the 
school janitor or a carpenter friend 
to make a box or cabinet for them. 
12. Keep a first-aid kit on hand. 

B. Health, 

1. Place a small mirror near the door 
and at a level with the children’s 
eyes. Have a sign near by with some 
such query as the following. “Are 
you looking your best today? What 
does the looking glass say?” 

2. Have a daily health inspection. 
3. Stress the relationship between a 
healthy body and a happy child, by 
means of pictures and posters made 
by both pupils and teacher. Have 
simply worded titles for all posters. 
Example: “Sleep Helps Us Grow.” 
4. Hold frequent group discussions 
on such subjects as seasonal clothing, 
foods that make us grow, and exercise 
out of doors. 


5. Demonstrate the correct way to 
get a drink from the fountain. Praise 
children who show progress in this 
habit. 

6. At the first symptoms of fatigue 
change the classroom activity if pos- 
sible. Be alert to the need for re- 
laxing exercises and rest periods. 

7. Teach responsibility by having 
child helpers attend to duties related 
to health. Second-graders can check 
and keep a record of periodic ther- 
mometer readings. 

8. Stress the need for nutritious 
food, cheerful conversation, and table 
courtesy during the midmorning or 
noon lunch periods. 

9. Have children cut out and mount 
food pictures from magazines. Let 
various individuals select and arrange 
on their desks the foods which they 
think would make a good breakfast, 
lunch, or dinner. 

10. Use school health activities as 
the basis for frequent reading lessons 
based on experience charts or health 
books. 

11. Plan a health party for mothers, 
based on previous class activities. 
Serve simple, nutritious refreshments 


prepared by the children. 


WORKING TOGETHER 
IN SCHOOL 


3. While on tour, count the number 
of floors in the building and the 
number of rooms on the floor you are 
Visiting. 

4. Learn to find rooms by the num- 
bers on their doors, or their location 
in the building. (“In the north end of 
the first floor.”) 

§. On your return, draw a picture of 
the shape of the building and impor- 
tant locations, such as the entrances 
and exits, the nurse’s office, and the 
principal’s office. 

6. Use each tour as the basis for an 
experience reading lesson. 

7. Send individual children on er- 
rands to other parts of the building 
they have visited with the group. 
(Avoid using precocious children too 
much. ) 

8. Write brief “Thank you” notes to 
persons who have rendered a special 
service to the group; or plan a simple 
project to show group appreciation 
for this service. 

F. By learning about and working 
with other pupils in the school. 

1. Make up riddles about older sisters 
and brothers who are in upper grades. 
Invite them to do a particular service 
for the children in grades one and 
two. 

2. Participate in all-school projects, 
such as assemblies, clothing drives, 
Junior Red Cross work. 

G. By consciously noting good and 
bad behavior. 

1. Write original stories and make 
posters relating to the desirability ot 
group co-operation. 

2. Reports about individuals in the 
group who observe good citizen- 
ship rules, inside and outside school. 
3. Refer individual breaches of con- 
duct toward the group to the group 
itself, whenever possible. 

4. Teacher keeps an anecdotal record 
of the children’s progress in attain- 
ing co-operative attitudes, and evalu- 
ates her teaching in the light of it. 
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Improvement in Speech 


(Continued from page 36) 


E. Invented language, completely or 
partially unintelligible. 

The advantages of cultivating ar- 
ticulation that is graceful and clean- 
cut are often not appreciated by the 
average person. Yet the muscles of 
tongue, lips, and jaw can be brought 
just as effectively under control of 
the will as the muscles of the hand. 

The three essentials for clear ar- 
ticulation are these: (1) control of 
the tongue; (2) flexibility of the 
lips and jaw; (3) voluntary contrac- 
tion of the soft palate. 


had special training in remedial pro- 
cedures for speech correction, so that 
she may locate children with speech 
defects and disorders, diagnose their 
difficulties, enlist the assistance of 
co-operating agencies, provide ade- 
quate corrective measures, check 
progress, and furnish guidance. 

All classroom teachers should have 
sufficient speech training to famil- 
iarize them with what is involved in 
the co-ordinated activity of speech, 
and to enable them to carry on an 
adequate program of improvement. 





The following books are recom- 


ARTICULATORY DEFECTS _snended for further study. 


(ORGANIC) Appelt, Alfred: Stammering and Its 
Any injury to the speech organs, Permanent Cure (Dutton). 

the tongue, hard palate, soft palate, Barrows, S. T.; and Cordts, A. D.: 
teeth, lips, or nasal passages usually The Teacher's Book of Phonetics 
causes defective speech production so (Ginn). 
far as those organs are involved. For Birmingham, Anna I.; and Krapp, 
instance, if there is a palatal cleft, a G. P.: First Lessons in Speech 
person’s speech becomes very nasal; Improvement (Scribner). 


if the tongue is injured, such sounds Blanton, Smiley; and Blanton, M. G.: 
as s, l, and r are distorted. Before any For Stutterers (Appleton-Cen- 


remedial work can be successfully tury). 

done, proper surgical or orthodontic Gifford, Mabel F.: Correcting 
treatment should be given. After- Nervous Speech Disorders (Pren- 
ward, speech correction should be tice-Hall). 

attempted only by a trained speech Raubicheck, Letitia; and _ others: 
correctionist. However, speech han- Voice and Speech Problems (Pren- 
dicaps resulting from inadequacy of tice-Hall). 


the speech mechanism are greatly Richmond, Winifred V.: Personality, 
outnumbered by the other types. Its Study and Hygiene (Farrar and 
: Ba Sie e Rinehart). 
RECOMMENDATIONS Wickes, Frances G.: The Inner 
Each city school, and each county World of Childhood (Appleton- 


system, should have a teacher who has Century). 
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“Happy Landing 
to You” 


—Even in Hard Storms 
when you’re under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella 


You'll enjoy the dependable low cost pro- 
tection of the famous T.C.U. Umbrella. It 
has been the sheltering friend to thousands 
of teachers for more than 40 years. Not so 
long ago one teacher, in her enthusiastic 
appreciation, coined a new phrase descrip- 
tive of how she felt after a particularly 
hard storm of bad luck had come her way. 
She said, “It’s more than an Umbrella. It’s 
a Parachute for Happy Landings.” We in- 
vite you to share this comfortable feeling of 
the 10-way protection which T.C.U. gives. 


*™ T.C.U. employs no agents. Naturally you get most for 


m~ — your money when you buy direct from a company that has 
What T.C.U never failed its members through depressions, epidemics 
Will Do Ser You and years of unusual records for accidents. Why not get all 


the facts about T.C.U. 10-Way Protection—which you can 
Pay $1,000 to $3,000 for ac enjoy at a cost of less than a nickel a day? A special folder 
cidental loss of life; $333 to ives complete informati Send f. tod. 
for major accidents 5% P eoauniauna a ee _ 
(loss of sight or limb); $50 a 


month when totally disabled TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
dental injuries “tincluding  ©48 T-C.U. Building ponent 
automobile): $50 a month 
when quarantined and salary 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 





stopped; Certain Hospital and To the T.C.U., 648 T.C.U. Building, 
caration a Travel Lincoln 8, Nebraska. 
entification nefits . i i 
geon's Bille for poy —. I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way Protec- 


dents, Optional Benefits for tion. Send me full details without obligation. 


Certain Complete Fractures 





and Dislocations. Policies Name ane a — 
paying larger benefits will be 
issued you if you so desire. Address 


All Checks Sent by Fast 
ir Mail 




















NO AGENT WILL CALL ee! 








BRITISH ISLES 
STILL STAND 


Europe is at peace. Her roads are open and beckoning. So 
lately the fortress of Europe, the British Isles stand ready to 
welcome to their shores their neighbors and friends from 
across the Atlantic. Battle-scarred, yes. But retaining, as 
always, the centuries-old grandeur, charm and romance that 
typify these Islands. 

In the workshops of war we have witnessed the spectacular 
achievements of speed, efficiency and safety in transport: 
Faster trains, vastly expanded air services; modern cross- 
channel ships, improved standards of comfort generally should; 


therefore, in the fullness of time be at your disposal. 


Representation of British and Irish Railways 
in North America is maintained through 


T. D. Slattery, General Traffic Manager, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


ASSOCIATED 


»INC. 
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WHETHER YOU’RE 


TRAVELING 
EAST or WEST 


See the Colorado and Utah 
Rockies at no extra cost. 
Insist on Rio Grande Trail- 
ways routing 


Denver - Salt Lake City 
Pueblo - Salt Lake City 


* 


SKY HIGH TOURS 


to Mesa Verde National 
Park, Loveland Pass, Lead- 
ville, Glenwood Springs, 
Pikes Peak Region, Gunnison 
River Valley, Chief Ouray 
Highway thru the heart of 
the Rockies. 


Pro Grande 


VIAL NAY 


















PORTLAND _%S 
aut Lane cower. -—— S$. Lous 
SAN FRANCISCO city ee” MEMPHIS 


JACKSON 
NEW ORLEANS 


LOS ANGELES 
PUEBLO 


=_— MAIL TODAY 


Rio Grande Trailways 
43 Wazee 
Denver 4, Colorado 
Please send me your Sky High Tour 
Booklet. 


Nome 





alacant inrienininniniatiantidaaitmmeaniiin 
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THE INSTRUCTOR, 


The Lewis and Clark Expedition 


(Continued from page 50) 


I do not think we should plan to start 
until spring. Do you, Captain Clark? 
CLARK—No, if we start about the 
middle of May, the danger of expo- 
sure from cold will be over, and the 
spring floods will also be past. We 
can be quite a distance on our jour- 
ney before winter hits us again. 
JEFFERSON—I suggest that you try 
to be ready to start by May 15 from 
St. Louis. I'll leave all further ar- 
rangements to you two captains. 
LEwis—Thank you, Mr. President. 
I have plenty of plans for the rest of 
the winter. I want to find out all I 
can from French traders about the 
Indians we'll encounter, and I want 
to learn more about soil and rocks, 
and plant and animal life. 
cLarK—I'll drill the men to pre- 
pare them better for the hardships 
and emergencies we're likely to meet. 


Acr I 


ANNOUNCER—-Che explorers, led 
by Lewis and Ciark, set out from 
St. Louis on May 14, 1804. They 
started in their three boats up the 
Missouri River. Since a part of their 
responsibility was to make friends 
with the Indians, they had many ex- 
periences like the one we are next go- 
ing to depict. The setting is not far 
from the present city of Council 
Bluffs, lowa. The Indian Chief who 
talks with Lewis and Clark is a mem- 
ber of the Missouri tribe. 

CHIEF (comes in, spreads blanket 
on ground, sits on it, and motions 
Lewis and Clark to sit opposite)— 
Welcome! Welcome, White Men. 

LEwis—We have come to be your 
friends. The Spanish and the French 
no longer rule this land. Our Presi- 
dent, the great good father of the 
United States, has bought it. (Shows 
Chief a picture of Jefferson.) 

cHiEF—Great good White Father 
President Man, heap big chief now? 

LEwis—Yes, he will be very kind 
to you and to your people. 

CHIEF—Good! 

CLARK—The Great White Father 
likes his Indian children. (He hangs 
a medal about the Chief's neck.) 

CHIEF (examines medal)—White 
hand clasps red hand. Good. White 


man and Indian are friends. 


Act Ill 


ANNOUNCER—It took Lewis and 
Clark six months to explore sixteen 
hundred miles of the Missouri Valley. 
When winter set in, they built a fort 
near where a tribe of Mandan Indians 
were living, not far from what is now 
Bismarck, North Dakota. Through 
the winter they became friendly with 
these Indians and with Charbonneau, 
a French trader, and his Indian wife 
Sacajawea, or “Bird Woman.” When 
spring came, we imagine that the 
following episode occurred. 

LEwis (stretching) —Well, we must 
soon be on our way again. (Address- 
es Charbonneau.) You've been very 
good to us this long, cold winter, 
Charbonneau. 

CHARBONNEAU—Must 
on? Bad Indians in West. 

CLARK—Yes, we want to cross the 
mountains before another winter. 

tEwis—And President Jefferson 
will be anxiously waiting to hear 


you push 


April 1946 


from us. We must send an expedi- 
tion back to him with letters and ac- 
counts of our trip so far. 
CLARK—I'll go now and prepare the 
men for the expedition. I think we 
should send furs, samples of Indian 
clothing, live animals and birds, 


and plants and rocks of interest. - 


Come, York. 

(Exit Clark and York.) 

LEwis—Charbonneau, we shall need 
another guide and interpreter to trade 
with the Indians along the way for 
food and horses. Could you go with 
us? Perhaps Sacajawea could go, too. 
We would pay five hundred dollars. 

CHARBONNEAU (fo Sacajawea)— 
Would you like to go, Sacajawea? 
We may find some of your people, 
the Shoshones, from whom you were 
stolen. They live by the three-branch 
rivers, you said. 

sACAJAWEA (nods her head) —We 
go! Papoose no trouble. 


Act IV 


ANNOUNCER—The Shoshone Indi- 
ans were a peaceful tribe, who were 
frequently preyed upon by the war- 
like Blackfeet. Consequently they 
had grown timid and at first showed 
distrust of the explorers. Finding 
Sacajawea, a member of their own 
tribe and sister to their chief, travel- 
ing with the white men did much to 
strengthen the Indians’ confidence, 
and they gave valuable aid. 

SACAJAWEA (enters with Clark, 
York, and Charbonneau, sees Shoshone 
Squaw, and dances for joy, rushing 
up to ber)—Friend! Friend! 

SHOSHONE SQUAW—Sacajawea, my 
friend who was stolen. (They em- 
brace and go off stage together.) 

(Charbonneau and York exit as 
Lewis enters.) 

CLARK—The Bird Woman has al- 
ready found a woman she used to 
know. They were very happy. 

LEwis—The Shoshones’ Chief and 
his braves are friendly. They invited 
us to smoke the pipe of peace. Here 
they come now. 

(Cameawait and Indian Braves 
file in and sit, cross-legged, in a cir- 
cle. Lewis and Clark sit down among 
them. Cameawait holds the long- 
stemmed peace pipe by its green bowl 
and gestures toward the four points 
of the compass.) 

LEwis—The chief is showing his 
friendly intentions toward us, but 
I'm afraid if we ask him to turn back 
from his trip to the buffalo grounds 
for food, he will refuse. His people 
are half starving. It is asking much 
to suggest that they guide us through 
the mountain passes just now. Yet 
we cannot go without their aid. 

CLARK—Sacajawea is one of them. 
Perhaps her words would have more 
weight. Shall I fetch her? 

LEwis—Yes, please. 

(Clark exits.) 

CAMEAWAIT (rises and stands fac- 
ing Lewis) —White friends may call 
Shoshone Chief by his peace name— 
Cameawait—“Come and Smoke.” 

SACAJAWEA (entering with head 
modestly lowered, hears his name and 
runs joyfully to bim)—My brother! 
(She embraces him.) 

CAMEAWAIT—My little lost sister! 

(Continued on page 81) 


Sewing Projects 


Ready-Made! 


Here’s a whole book full of 
exciting projects for your sew- 
ing classes. 


“Bag Magic for Home Sewing” 
contains 32 pages of patterns, 
illustrations and simple sewing 
instructions for making dresses, 
playsuits, curtains and scores of 
pretty useful things from flour, 
feed, meal and other cotton bags 
easily obtained at home. 


Solve that knotty problem of 
new, practical sewing projects 
by using “Bag Magic” this year. 
You'll be rewarded by enthusi- 
astic, appreciative interest from 
your students. 


Send for Yous 
F; REE Copies Vow ! 


One copy of “Bag Magic” for 
each member of your class is 
available without charge (limit 
25 copies per class). Send the 
coupon elsewhere in this issue 
or write to 


NATIONAL COTTON 
COUNCIL 


P. O. BOX 18—MEMPHIS 1, TENNESSEE 








65 UNITS 


NOW READY IN SETS 


For convenience and flexibility of use, 
the famous INSTRUCTOR ILLUS- 
TRATED UNITS have been assem- 
bled and packed in two attractive 
cases, as a set of 65 Units. Superin- 
tendents and principals, recognizing 
these Units as the ideal classroom aid 
in vitalizing social studies and elemen- 
tary science, are invited to send for a 
complete list of titles and other details. 
(Individual Units also available.) 


s16-" 


Price per Set. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N.Y. 
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Main Line 
Airway 
serves 
vacation- 
land 


When schools close and vacation. 
lands beckon, you'll really appre- 
ciate the comfort and convenience 
of the Main Line Airway. For you'll 
wing your way right to the nation’s 
chief vacation centers when you fly 


United. 


Sun-bathed California . . . the 
great Pacific Northwest... the Na- 
tional Parks . . . the Dude Ranch 
country ... bustling New York... 
historic Philadelphia . . . magnif- 
icent Washington, D. C.... New 
England’s vacation-lands . . . and 
many other exciting pleasure points 
are only a few restful hours away 
by United Mainliner. You'll spend 
your time “there” rather than “get- 
ting there.” 


And flying on the Main Line Air- 
way is easy on a teacher's pocket- 
book. Fares are 24% lower than 
before the war. Your travel agent 








The Lewis and Clark 
Expedition 


(Continued from page 80) 


ciarK (who followed Sacajawea, 
to Lewis)—This is great good for- 
tune. Now the chief will not refuse 
us, I feel sure. 


LEwIs—On such a coincidence may | 


hang the fate of our expedition. 


Act V 


ANNOUNCER—The Shoshones did 
consent to guide the explorers through 
the treacherous Rockies in spite of 
their hunger. There was no meat for 
Indians or whites. Sacajawea and her 
tribesmen knew everything that could 
be eaten and often came to the rescue 
of the explorers, as this next act 
shows. The Negro York never ceased 
to be a curiosity to these Indians, 
who had not seen a black man be- 
fore. It is easy to imagine that some 
humorous incidents resulted. 

york (talks to himself as he works 
by the open fire) —We got just a lit- 
tle food left. What will we do? 

SACAJAWEA (enters with pan)— 
Artichokes. Found in prairie dogs’ 
homes. Sacajawea cook. 

YORK (suspicious of her)—I will 
cook them. York can cook anything. 

(Sacajawea shrugs and exits.) 

YorK (working over fire, talks to 
himself )—I sure fooled these Indians! 
I told them I was a wild animal in the 
woods till Captain Clark tamed me. 


(Behind York, two Indians are | 


pantomiming.) 
FIRST INDIAN—Pale face all dirt. 
SECOND INDIAN—We wash him in 
river; we scrub him good. 
(They grab York and start drag- 
ging him off stage.) 
york (yells)—Murder! 


Act VI 


ANNOUNCER—After crossing the 
Great Divide, the party followed the 
Snake River and then the Columbia to 
the Pacific Ocean, on whose shore 
they camped through the winter. In 
March, 1806, Lewis and Clark and 
their party, of whom they had lost 
only one—Charles Floyd—started 
on the hard four-thousand-mile jour- 
ney back to St. Louis. For some of 
the way the party divided so that 
more territory could be explored. 
They met at the mouth of the Yel- 
lowstone and proceeded down the 
Missouri River together. Sacajawea 
and Charbonneau stayed with the 
Mandan Indians. Our last act depicts 
an imaginary meeting of the presi- 
dent and Lewis and Clark. 

JEFFERSON (shaking hands with 
Lewis and Clark) —Well, well! I’m 
so happy that you are back safely. 


Help! 
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TEACHING AIDS 
ON NUTRITION 


Valuable help for classroom study of better eating habits 


The study of nutrition can be very dull or it can be bright and 
interesting as well as instructive. ““A Study of Cereal Grains’’ is a 
nutrition booklet written especially for children— using the kind of 
pictures and words a child understands. This full-color booklet 
available free in quantities. 

With the sample booklet you will also receive wheat kernel wall 
chart; suggested classroom projects; one-act play. 


USE COUPON FOR FREE SET OF TEACHING MATERIAL 


You appreciate, more than anyone else, what a great opportunity 
you have in helping to mold the future of American youth. You 
know, too, that you can give more of yourself to this vital assign- 
ment when you feel your best. May we suggest that you eat Ralston 
cereals regularly? Hot Ralston is whole wheat with 2% times as 
much natural wheat germ as whole wheat itself. For this reason, it 
can honestly be said that hot Ralston protects from inside! The extra 
wheat germ also gives hot Ralston a rich heart-of-wheat flavor. 
Won’t you try it...soon? 


TWO KINDS | 
OF 





HOT RALSTON 

















RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, Nutrition Dept. 
17V Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Missouri 


Please send, no cost or obligation, Teaching Kit on Cereal Grains, No. C359. 





Title or Position —_____ 
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a will be glad to arrange a special But, Lewis, why are you limping? ——— or 
pone circle tour. A United Air Lines LEwis—Well, shortly before we School_— ——— asaceacmenteaaneann - 
ticket permits you to go one way reached the place where the Yellow- i 
and return another. Call or write stone joins the Missouri River, one of Street --— ------ a suanenneeeeeeneD REESE 
any United Air Lines office or con- my men took me for an antelope. City ee ie me 
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...LAKE LOUISE 
...EMERALD LAKE 

in the Canadian Rockies 
This Summer 


ATTRACTIVE 
ALL- EXPENSE 
TOURS 





most unforgettable 


vacation! Golf, tennis, swimming 


trail riding, hiking —congenial companion- 
ship—in a setting of breath-taking beauty! 


Low-Cost 2-3-4-6 Day All-Expense Tours 
from $36.25 up per person. Tours begin 
June 15th at Banff, westbound—Field, east- 
bound and include accommodation and 
meals at Banff Springs Hotel, Chateau Lake 
Louise, Emerald Lake Chalet and 126 miles 


of mountain motoring. 


These trips can also be planned as a stop- 


over en route to or from the North Pacilic 


Coast; California or an Alaska Cruise. 


Further information and reservations from 


your local agent or Canadian Pacific 








Let the scenic won- 
ders of the Cana- 
dian Rockies... 
the fun of a world- 
famous resort hotel 

.make this your 


g, fishing, 
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The Little Sod House 


(Continued from page 29) 


“Betsy Bobbet was my real doll. I 


lost her.” 


“What color was her dress?” asked 
the woman. 
“It was red,” said Marydell, “and 


her bonnet had lace on it.” 

The woman went to their wagon 
and soon came back with Betsy 
Bobbet. 

Marydell’s face beamed when the 
woman gave her the lost doll. 

“Did you forget to say 
you?” reminded her mother. 

What a warm welcome the Burkes 
received when they finally arrived at 
the home of Aunt Sarah and Uncle 
Lew! The next morning Mr. Burke 
ahead to his homestead, 
leaving his family to visit until he 
had a house built for them. 

The few weeks that passed were 
happy ones for Marydell and Donald. 


thank 


went on 


With cousins at Aunt Sarah’s for 
companions, there wasn’t a_ dull 
minute. 


One day Donald came bouncing in. 
“Mother,” he called, “may I go to 
town with Uncle Lew?” 

“Yes, you may go,” said Mother. 
As he started for the wagon, she 
called after him, “Be sure to go to 
the post office to see whether there is 
a letter from Father.” 

Several hours later Donald ran in 
breathless. “I brought the letter all 
right!” he shouted. 

“When is Father coming back?” 
asked Marydell. 

Glancing through it quickly, Mother 
announced, “Father says he will try 
to be here by the twenty-seventh. 
Why, that will be tomorrow!” 

The children were so delighted to 
see Father that they forgot to ask 
about the new house. But Mother 
didn’t forget to ask, although it was 
hard for her to picture it in her mind. 

Uncle Lew was cutting a field of 
grain, so Mr. Burke helped him stack 
it. When that work was done, the 
Burkes started carly one morning for 
their new home. 

“T think we can make it in two 
days,” said Father. He told them 
that he had worked very hard. He 
had dug a well, built the house, and 
brought a load of wood from the 
river bank, ten miles away. 

They passed through several small 
towns on the way, and at night they 


camped. In the afternoon of the 
second day, they came to a large 
town. Father said it was the last 


they would reach their 
new home. On they went. There 
were no trees, and only a few houses. 
Then there was just the green rolling 
prairie stretching out as far as they 
could see. 

By and by, Mother said, “I think 
I can see something across the prairic. 
What is it, Father?” 

“That’s it!” he answered. 
our new home!” 

“Where, where?” asked Marydell. 

“It’s painted black, isn’t it?” com- 
mented Donald. 

“No,” was the reply. 
but it isn’t painted.” 

Their eyes opened wide in surprise 
when they reached the little house. 
They could hardly wait till the horses 
had stopped. Then they jumped out 
of the wagon and ran. 


one before 


“That's 


“Tt is black, 
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“Why, it looks just like the 
ground,” remarked Donald. 

“It is a part of the ground,” ex- 
plained Father with a laugh. He 


told them how he had plowed up the 
earth in long furrows with the 
twelve-inch breaking plow. He had 
built the walls by laying the pieces of 
sod one on top of another, just as a 
mason builds a brick wall, only with- 
out mortar to hold them together. 
When 
rafters over the top to make a roof 


sloping toward the back. Boards 
were nailed to the rafters, tar paper 
was put over the boards, and sod 


over that. It made a very good tem- 
porary roof. 

“Ie won't leak right 
Father. 

Then they all wanted to see the 
inside. The walls were just the same 
on the inside. There was a window 
in each of three walls, and two win- 
dows and a door in the south wall. 

An iron cookstove stood on one 
side with a round black pipe reaching 
up through the roof. Father had 
made a table and a cupboard from 
wooden boxes. On the other side of 
the room were two bedsteads made 
from poles which he had brought 
from the river. 

Mother tried hard to swallow the 
lump that kept coming up in her 
throat. With the courage of a brave 
pioneer, she smiled and said, “I think 
we shall be quite comfortable in our 
little sod house. Don’t you think so, 
Father?” 

“I’m hungry,” interrupted Donald. 

“I'm hungry,” echoed Marydell. 

Father and Mother said they were 
hungry too. Soon there was a fire 
burning and snapping in the little 
cookstove. The teakettle was sing- 
ing. The mush kettle was boiling. 
Before long, Mother put the bowls 
of steaming mush on the little table, 
and with boxes for chairs they sat 
down to eat their simple meal. Be- 
fore they ate, they bowed their heads 
and said a prayer of thankfulness for 
the little sod house, because it was 
their home. 


away, said 


An Easter Party 


(Continued from page 47) 


already standing in the doorway 
waiting for them. This leaves the 
teacher with a confused, untidy room 
and an hour’s work ahead of her. 

In making party plans, always be 
careful to budget the time so as not 
to be confronted by the parent prob- 
lem. Appoint a Clean-up Committee 
and outline its duties. When the last 
game has been played and while the 
Prize Committee is doing its figur- 
ing, the Clean-up Committee begins 
its work. When the room is again in 
good order, the prizes are awarded in 
an atmosphere of calmness and quict. 

Then lower all the shades and ask 
the children to rest their heads on 
their desks while you read to them a 
suitable short Easter story or a poem. 
At the end of the reading, the chil- 
dren are dismissed in their usual order. 
Happy, contented, calm children go 
out to meet their friends or parents. 
A happy, contented and calm teacher 
turns around to face an orderly room. 
The results are always worth the time 
spent in planning and doing. 


it was high enough, he put- 





Hotels and Resorts 





NEW YORK 
New York City 


Prince George Hote! 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores. 
1,000 large rooms, 





with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$4.00 up. 14 East 
28th St. Send for 
Booklet. Charles 


F. Rogers, Jr., Mgr. 





COLORADO 
Enjoy a Vacation This Summer in 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL 
PARK, ESTES PARK and GRAND 
LAKE, COLORADO. Three outstand- 
ing hotels reopened to provide relax- 
ation and entertainment for you. 


Stanley Hotel—delightful, informal 
surroundings. 
Chalet - Ranch — friendly, secluded 


‘*Dude’’ ranch. 


Grand Lake Lodge — enchanting, rus- 
tic resort. 
Write for illustrated booklet — Rocky 
Mountain Motor Co., Box 1228, Denver 1, 
Colorado. 
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ARBADOS INDIES 


rcAND OF ABIDING SUNSHp9)_ 


Spend a superb holiday on this color- 
ful island. **Finest climate in the 
West Indies” . healthful, invigor- 
ating. Excellent" hotels, guest houses; 
all sports. Plan that trip now. Free 
Booklet on request. 


BARBADOS PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 


(UNDER BARBADOS GOVERNMENT AUSPICES) 
25 Broadway New York City 
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1 8 MONTHS 
TO REPAY 
Loans made entirely 


by mail — No 









ON YOUR 


e 





ONLY 


Agent 
will call upon you. 


LOW COST! °sEnier™ 


We will loan you CASH, quickly, to con- 
solidate debts. to make seasonal pusspesee, 
to further your ed ti for vacati 
travel, or for any other purpose. 

Interest charged only for the time you use 
the money and at lowa’s LOW Lawiul In- 
terest Rate. 

Our loans are entirely confidential—we do 
not contact your friends, relatives, or em- 
ployer. 
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MUTUAL LOAN COMPANY. 
Dept. 109 Sioux CITY 2, 1IOWA! Li 
Gentlemen: Without cost or obtgetols send 
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Make a date with your friends for g sum- 
mer vacation in breeze-blest Michigan. 





Soak up “cool” sunshine—play hard 
—take it easy. Let tired nerves relax. 
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@ Bring your golf clubs, your tennis 
racket, your fishing tackle, your bath- 





ing suit, your riding clothes and a 
hearty appetite. You'll have occasion 
to use them all! 

Whatever your favorite sport may 
be, Michigan has it—at its very best. 
And Michigan’s climate invites you to 
make a memorable most of every min- 
ute. You can count on active, pleasure- 
filled days under bright, blue skies. 
And you'll awake refreshed after rest- 
ful sleep through cool, quiet nights. 

As to accommodations and sur- 
roundings, you'll find a spot near one 
of Michigan’s 5000 beautiful lakes to 
fit your taste exactly. Mail the coupon 
for helpful, illustrated literature today. 


MICHIGAN TOURIST COUNCIL 


Room 15, Capitol Bidg., 
lansing 1, Michigan 






Mail this 
coupon today 
N TOURIST 


Room 15, Capitol Building 
Lansing 1, Michigan 
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Westward Expansion 
(Continued from page 70) 


TOPICS FOR SPECIAL STUDY 


1. Methods of mining gold. 

2. Habits of the wild animals found 
by the pioneers in the West. 

3. San Francisco in the early days. 


THINGS TO DO 


1. Dramatize an incident in the life 
of a pony-express rider. 

2. Make a model of a Conestoga 
wagon. 

3. Draw a mural showing the prairie, 
the desert, and the western mountains 
of our country. 

4. Sing some of the old songs that 
the westward travelers might have 
sung around their campfire. 

5. Write a story showing how our 
pioncers found freedom. 

6. List the things girls and boys can 
do to help keep freedom today. 

7. Make a scrapbook portraying life 
on the prairies in the early days. 
Show progress up to modern times. 


A Safety-First Dog 


(Continued from page 28) 


“Remember,” Grandmother cau- 
tioned, “you are to do exactly as he 
does.” She opened the door and 
Amos dashed out with Bobby close 
behind. 

When they reached the walk 
Amos sat down and waited to see 
which way Grandmother was going. 
As she turned down the street, Amos 
still waited. “Come on, Amos,” 
Grandmother called. Like a flash 
Amos was off down the street with 
Bobby trying to keep up. 

At the corner Amos sat down. 
Bobby looked at him in surprise. 
Then he too sat down to wait for 
Grandmother. At the corner she 
looked both ways. There were no 
cars coming. She started across the 
Bobby half rose to follow 
her, but Amos sat still, an anxious 
little figure. On the other side of 
the street, Grandmother turned and 
called, “Come on, Amos.” 

Away dashed boy and dog. At 
the next corner Bobby was not sur- 
prised to see Amos sit down to wait. 
He sat down beside him. 

This time Grandmother walked 
calmly across the street without 
looking back. Bobby glanced at 
Amos. The little dog wore such a 
dejected air that Bobby laughed. 
“Oh, she’s just fooling us,” he cried. 

Sure enough, Grandmother turned 
and called, “Come on, Bobby.” 

Bobby started, and then looked at 
the woebegone dog. Grandmother 
laughed and called, “Amos.” He 
and Bobby ran across the street. 

At the next corner Grandmother 
said kindly, “Go home, Amos.” Amos 
wagged his tail and looked pleading- 
ly into her face. Then he turned 
and walked slowly toward home. 
Bobby walked with him. He looked 
back every few steps. Amos did too. 

Then Grandmother called to them 
and said, “I believe Amos has taught 
you a safety lesson, Bobby. You see 
Amos is a Safety-First Dog.” 

“I’m going to be a Safety-First 
boy,” said Bobby. “I'll always wait 


on the corner like Amos.” 


street. 








FREE 10 TEA CHERS|! 


—what to do, how to do it 
told graphically, completely in 
“HOW TO MAKE 
COSTUMES FOR 
SCHOOL PLAYS 

AND PAGEANTS” 


37 costumes including Robin Hood, Norseman, animals, 
fairy, fruits, vegetables and costumes for Thanksgiving, 
Christmas and Spring Festivals. 


This book was prepared by a leading instructor in 


one of the country’s most progressive school systems, with 


the idea of simplifying the making of costumes to the extent 


that the children might participate. Detailed sketches and 


step-by-step directions are clear, easy-to-follow—and there 


is a wealth of material on color and the achieving of stage 


effects. Also included are helpful suggestions on the utilizing 


of old fabrics and the dyeing of costumes. 





ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS AND DYES 
are guaranteed for ALL FABRICS includ- 
ing Celanese, acetate rayon, nylon, spun 
rayon and mixtures. 

INSTANT RIT 
(in the orange box) is the good old 
reliable Tint and Dye to use if you're 
sure the cloth is cotton, linen, silk or wool. 
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Priced at $1, How to Make Costumes for School Plays 
and Pageants will be sent FREE to any school. Just 
fill out the coupon below. 


| 

] RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION F-4 | 

| 1401 West Jackson Blivd., Chicago 7, Ill. | 

| Please send me a FREE copy of “Howto | 

Make Costumes for School Plays and i 

| Pageants.” 

| | 

| | 

| | 
| 
| 
| 








@ Your Victory Vacation should 
be one to compensate you in its 
all-out benefits for the war time 
vacations you have missed. Spend 
this summer in Maine—in our 
mountains, lake country, on a 
farm or at the seashore. Enjoy 
every form of outdoor recreation; 
eat your fill of delicious seafare 
and farm-fresh foods; relax com- 
pletely in our perfect summer 
climate. Yes, in Maine the sky 
is the limit to summertime pleas- 
ures—and the sky is high. 


MISSION 
OPMENT com’ 
181 St. John Street, 


36- pant 


strated Maine 


h 
Please send me Us ager 


te { 
Victory Vacat _— 


Nome — 
Street 











PAIN INSTANTLY RELIEVED 


For quick relief beyond belief from corns or sore 
toes, get Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads. Instantly stop 
tormenting shoe fric- 
tion, lift painful pres- 
sure. Separate Medica- 
tions included for speed- 
ily removing corns. Get 
a box today. Cost but 
a trifle. At Drug, Shoe, 





affects many children 
when traveling. For 








Sell America’s Biggest 
'7N4 8 Line of Everyday Cards 


Stow friends, others 12 fast-selling 

Sa box assortments. Retail 60e to 

xX $1. Super value 16Card Leader *‘ All-Occa- 
sion” assortment $1. Also Personality Cor- 

respondence nce Notes, 16 folders $1. Many other 

f@i\s H Be big year ‘round sellers. Send for Samples. 
COLONIAL STUDIOS, Inc. 
642 S. Summer St., Dept. 70-1, Holyoke, Mass. 
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When They Begin 
Computation 
(Continued from page 77) 
wheels, spun to reveal two numbers to 


be multiplied, with the answer mag- 
ically appearing under a little door; 


and so forth. The teacher may invent | 


many such for use as library table 
games. They seem to interest chil- 
dren, while providing invaluable drill. 

Reasoning, or story, problems need 
not remain the mystery they are to 
some pupils; above all else, they will 
require a genuine understanding of 
underlying principles. Working to- 
gether, the class may invent problems, 
as they do a class poem. Then indi- 
viduals may make problems for others 
to guess, and in creating them gain a 
full realization of their meaning. 

In attempting to defeat their fel- 
lows, children will make for them- 
as well as for others, more 
difficult problems at each attempt. 
Discussions, even arguments, will 
arise as to the reason for the process 
used. Children will be vitally inter- 
ested in knowing why addition was 
required, instead of the subtraction 
which they may have employed. If 
the author of the problem can explain 
to them, he should be allowed to do 
so; if not, the teacher may point out 
the reason. Eager to know, in order 
that he may win next time (and thus 
dictate a problem), each child will 
readily listen to a brief explanation 


given at this point. When pupils fi- 


selves, 


nally are able to select a process—as | 


division—and go on from there to 
create successfully a problem requir- 
ing divisionsfor its correct solution, 
they show that they understand the 
abstract theory. 

The child who, in grades three and 
four, has mastered the fundamental 
discussed above, has been 
successfully prepared for the interme- 
diate years. If he has acquired these 
skills without sacrifice of necessary 
understandings, and without devel- 
oping a dislike for numbers, he is in- 
deed fortunate. We can swell the 
ranks of such pupils by sympathetic 
planning of the arithmetic hour. 


processes 


‘ " es 
Using Color Miniatures 
(See pages 42-43) 

Any lover of books in your family 
or among your friends would appre- 
ciate a book jacket to protect a fa- 
vorite volume. Make it of tough 
paper and decorate it with a color 
miniature, 


Select a miniature which is well 


suited to the character of the book. | 


For instance, “Polar Expedition” by 
Rockwell Kent (THE INstRUCTOR, 
January 1946) would be appropri- 


ate for a book on exploration or | 


travel, and Sassetta’s “Journey of 
the Magi” (THe Instructor, De- 
cember 1945) would be a good choice 


for a religious book. For what kind | 


of book would you use “Arbor Day”? | 


If a miniature seems too small for 
the size of the book, think of some 
way to fill the space attractively. 
One way would be to mount the pic- 


ture first on a paper of harmonizing | 


color. You might use crayons or 
colored pencils to design a wide bor- 
der which would serve as a frame for 
the picture. 
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QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 


The Quinlan Basal Readers have everything — unity in quality, in purpose, in plan, in 
organization, in authorship. They have realistic pictures, continuity in stories, modern sim- 
plified type, classroom songs, poetry, new words in the color band at the foot of the page, 
comprehension tests. 





There are workbooks for each reader, an introductory book called Reading Pictures, 
and a simple Teachers’ Handbook covering all three primary grades. 
Word for word, page for page, book for book, there is no comparable series of readers, for Grades one, two, and three. 


The Quinlan Readers were adopted recently for basal use in the state of Mississippi, and on the multiple list recently in 
South Carolina, Louisiana, and Virginia. Other state adoptions of the readers include Georgia, Tennessee, New Mexico, Ken- 
tucky on the multiple list, and Alabama, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Montana, Nevada and Utah for basal supplementary use. 
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ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE by Carpenter and Bailey 


The magic of science appeals to the youngest pupils and adds the important element of interest, which is so 
effective in learning to read. 


During a global war science took on new importance. Newspapers and newsreels tell every day of the great 
achievements of science. 

The authors of the Rainbow Readers, Adventures in Science, had the good sense to associate with themselves reading spec:al- 
ists for each of the six grades which the readers cover. The result is that each reader is exactly adapted 
to the grade for which it is written. No other series is so accurately fitted to the abilities of pupils 
in the first six grades. 


A complete separate Course of Study by a practical teacher is available for users of the 


Rainbow Readers. 
Illustrated glossaries with over 400 pictures explain new scientific terms. 
Workbooks are now ready for the first, second, and third grade readers. 


The Rainbow Readers were adopted recently on the multiple list in South Carolina and Arkansas. 
Other state and territorial adoptions include Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, New Mexico, Nevada, Hawaii, Alaska, and the Philippines. 
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